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GOT °EM TALKING 


»s, Winthrop’s advertising for Fall has the whole trade talking. 
effective use of color, arresting layout, distinctive background 
i the use of the almost life-size shoe combine to give the Winthrop 
s in Collier’s, Saturday Evening Post and Esquire a sure-fire 
opper value ... a stopper value that’s making sales today 
i building friendly recognition for tomorrow. 
. Just one more proof of Winthrop’s all ‘round 


dership. 
Priced to Retail at 
0 f 
$550 > $Q5 $450 - $550 
WINTHROP SHOES WINTHROP JUNIORS—Sizes 1 to 6 
Some Higher 


PALMER HOUSE, ROOM 828-829 
Chicago, Nov. 1, 2, 3, 4 
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TRIED AND TRUE 
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Trust Tandrite to translate the designer's creative skill 

































































with flawless precision ... to enhance every concept 





| Hl and contour... to hold each flattering detail whik 





the foot is in motion ... and to élorify the good name 
of the shoe itself. * Tandrite achieve- 
ments in Color and Finish 


are realized through skill- 








ful application of the finest 





techniques of tanning. 














“LEOTARD” 


a Mademoiselle” moder 
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iti CARLISLE SHOE co. 

| | | Carlisle, Pa. 






























KE. HUBSCHMAN & SONS, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.- 





“Met the folks renting Kanes’ house? 


They ‘re nice people . . . got three lively youngsters . . . came here 


bil from Texas. Mrs. Bates said things seemed strange at first . . . people 
re SRi 


onecept talked different, schools were different, brand names in the Stores not 


while the same. But there’s one thing she said she found just like back 
name 


home... the shoes she bought from me for the children. Funny how 


much a thing like that means to strangers.”’ 


Whether his store is in a small town or a large city, the man 
who sells WEATHER-BIRD and PETERS DIAMOND BRAND 
SHOES is discovering today how much these two trade marks 
mean to people who have been “transplanted” due to wartime 
jobs. Parents everywhere rely on these fine shoes for Better Fit, 
Longer Wear, Comfortable Flexibility... and they rely on the 
man who carries them. Today, as always, WEATHER-BIRD 
and PETERS DIAMOND BRAND SHOES are made of the 
best available materials... by expert craftsmen ...over better lasts. 


No wonder they are the outstanding va/we-buy in children’s shoes! 


> WEATHER-BIRD 


AND Sfexg DIAMOND BRAND SHOES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


PETERS SHOE COMPANY «+ DIV: INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. + SAINT LOUIS 





* No. 9, BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, published semi-monthly >. + second class matter June 5, 1943, at the Post Office in 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription price $3.00 per year. . 8. A. ‘anad plus $0.50 for Canadian War Exchange tax—making total of $3.50). 
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THE QUALITY 
BOX TOE 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A REPORT 10 THE NATION 


The public's clamor for white shoes this 
summer was beyond all expectations. The 
demand, and the appalling shortage, was 
a powerful lesson fo manufacturers and 
retailers. 
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1. 70’: more white shoes could 
have been sold in 1943. 


57, more white shoes will 
be ordered for 1944 than 
were for 1943. 

_ Retailers will order '44 white 
Shoes as soon as sample 
lines are shown. 4 to 9 
months earlier than in pre- 


ceding, years. 


SY 


* 


Merchandisers who co-operated in 
this survey are welcome to an analy- 
sis of reports received nationally; 
from their area, or from establish- 
ments similar in character to their 
own. No firm or individual names 
will be disclosed however. 
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G. LEVOR & CO., INC. GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 
Tanners sinee 1876 
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beeause you’ve 
found it’s wise 
to buy a better shoe... 


P Aly Shi 


Vonpyt¥s “ 
| BVA’ 410% 


are your natural choice 


Graceful pumps that flatter your foot. 

And Evans soft, supple Kidskin makes them feel specially of 
and easy. Lucky wearer . . . happy and stylish wherever she goe 
Heartwarmer .. . black or brown kid. 10.95 

Pom Pon .. . black or brown kid. 10.95 





..- as advertised in 


VOGUE ana 
MADEMOISELLE / 


Sold by 
LEADING DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 




















From all 


ANGLES- 


A lot of feet 


262 million of them in U. S. A. alone! 


Piaced end to end they would make a line more 
than 38,000 miles long—over once and a half 
around the globe at the equator. Think of the 





amount of Upper Leather and Sole Leather it takes 
to make shoes for these feet. 
Today, millons of humans walk, work, and play, : 











in comfort because their shoes have been made over ' 
lasts designed and produced our way. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 
‘‘Fit-Foremost Lasts”’ 
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SMARTEST SHOES ON THE SQUARE’ 


are Yoremuast Yor the "all Season 


SEASONS come in their cycle—and shoes are needed for their 
seasonal purpose. Men in all walks of life face the coming Fall 
season with a desire to be well shod with "Smartest Shoes on the 
Square". JOHNSONIANS serve the all-dress purposes of 
American men. 

Again we see JOHNSONIANS put their best foot foremost 
in the shoe stores and store windows all over the land for all men 
to observe, compare and select. 

The JOHNSONIAN organization, with its great, busy manu- 
facturing and marketing facilities—build JOHNSONIAN Shoes 
with faithful regard to the economy of production and the per- 
FORMance value needed by men of action. 


JOHNSONIAN DIVISION irre c tnorcorr, wv. + s1.10vls, mo. 
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FULL TYPE 


There ts Only One Way 
lo Jnee a Shee | 


That is the Miller way. The all-wood V tree is an adaptation of the regular 
full type Miller style with the exception of metal parts which are replaced 
with strong parts of wood. Easily adjusted, the V tree will hold the shoe 
firmly, keep the insole from curling or bunching and permit the shoe to dry 


in a normal manner. 
Finished in Walnut Stain — made in all sizes 
and widths corresponding to men's shoe sizes. 


orlodyde Laces 


A 8 vat ore, 


The rugged lace for all year around wear. Sturdy, flexible and especially 
finished so that dampness will not penetrate. Cordo-Hyde Laces once 
tied never come untied. 


Ask to have your shoes equipped with Cordo-Hyde Laces. They add that 
extra selling plus, 


O. A. MILLER TREEING MACHINE CO., PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Branch of United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
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The Triumpharit Tale 
of Wilma the Welder 


1. Wilma was a welder. In fact, as a welder, she 
was a whiz! But Wilma had a weakness—she was 
forever catching cold. When she had a cold, she 
sneezed and one of Wilma’s mighty sneezes was 
enough to blow out her acetylene torch. When- 
ever she had a cold, production fell off so much 
that the shipyard had to fly its “‘E’’ flag at 
half-mast! 


2. Wilma told the yard nurse that “‘come hail or high water”’ she walked to work. And her 
shoes really took a beating. So the nurse told the foreman, the foreman told the manager, 
the manager told the president, and the president told the board of directors that Wilma 
was a whiz of a welder, but something had to be done about her colds. 


3. The very next day the board 
of directors held an impressive 
ceremony. They impressed upon 
Wilma the importance of pro- 
tecting herself by wearing ‘‘Du- 
ration Quality”’ rubber footwear 
these days. And then presented 
her with a pair. 


A FABLE? Of course, but a fable based on fact. For “Duration 

Quality” rubber footwear has actually given surprising service . 

under wartime conditions—and for a mighty important reason. of pe yrs ot — ! wr 
iw uma Ties persona 

The quality of rubber footwear depends upon a great deal — flag! 

more than rubber alone. For instance, proper foundation 

of non-rubber structural parts, and lasts designed to reduce 

wear at points of stress and strain... technical knowledge U BACK THE ATTACK 

and equipment . . . laboratory facilities for testing and —WITH WAR BONDS 

tesearch . . . skilled craftsmen, chemists and technicians. 


At the footwear factories and laboratories of Hood Rubber ; 
Company and B. F. Goodrich, these things have not changed, Hood Rubber Co 


even in wartime! A DIVISION OF 


4. Months later—how those rubbers 


P.S. Thousands of pairs of our rubber footwear are now being made with the new 
GR-S synthetic rubber. Their quality is the result of many months of experimenting 
and testing in the laboratories of Hood Rubber Company and B. F. Goodrich. 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


Mr. GR-S 


FOOTWEAR LABORATORIES AND FACTORY, WATERTOWN, MASS. 
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Annual Report to MANUFACTURERS 
from ALLIED STORES CORPORATION 


























OPPORTUNITIES 
for GROWTH 


Allied’s activities form a part of one of the most fundamental of all industries, 
that of distributing needed and wanted merchandise to the consumer. Laboratory 
discoveries or inventions of others, technological improvements, mass changes in 
customs or habits, and the dictates of fashion contain no hazards but rather offer 
opportunities to the alert retailer. 


WHILE DISTRIBUTION to consumers is a funda- 
mental industry, it is also a most highly competitive 
ly one. Identical or similar merchandise is generally avail- 
able to petitors at approximately the same cost 
price. Usually, cost prices are established by the manu- 
facturer and retail prices by competitors. Many ele- 
ments of operating expense are of a fixed or inflexible 








Five Y 
Car Grow, 
h 
ALLIED STORES 





nature and are constantly becoming more so. There are 
no effective patents, trademarks, or copyrights that 
assure profits or cushion losses for the retailer. Buying 
qi and selling are each done in open competitive markets 






1942 





$170,828.164 rm 
"2 








i which means on a basis at which the inefficient fail. 194] 151 

} Possibilities for consistent growth and profits lie in the 1940 808,858 25 2%; 
degree of excellency of the operation. 121,279 ee Zo 
COMPETITION for consumer patronage and favor 1939 112,129 35 8.2% 
not only exists between retailers of a given type but 193g — 8.6% 






103,243,425 





even more intensely between types of retailing. In this 
hirhly competitive field lies the Company's greatest 
opportunity for growth and profit. Each of these 
various types of retailing has its advantages and dis- 
advantage. Allied re do on sonageine its THE VARIOUS TYPES of iling are being 
operations = necessarily representing any particular auile’ < ly im effects to discover and adapt 
t type of retailing but endeavor to secure for Allied the i 
’ am J effective ideas, policies, and methods. This job re- 
respective advantages of the various types. While the 
| quires extensive research and education. It is to 


stores were traditionally individual, locally owned 
department stores and still retain the advantages of such work that management looks for the future 


/ such, through central ownership and a strong central of the Company. A large group of sincere, in- 
office many of the advantages of the various types of telligent, open-minded staff and administrative 
chains and other forms of mass distribution are avail- executives are directing their best efforts on the 

able or attainable. Company’s behalf toward these objectives. 


Excerpt from the Annual Report by B. Earl Puckett, President. 


ALLIED STORES CORPORATION 


The Country’s Largest Department Store Company 
1440 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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* WE'LL BI 


ye me this year, as in 1942, 


Weyenberg Shoes will not be dis- 
played at the National Shoe Fair. 


Of course we'd like to be on hand to 
greet our dealer friends, but feel that 
during war-time we can serve you 
best by staying on the job. We don’t 
believe in adding to the present situ- 
ation of overtaxed transportation fa- 


cilities, and hotel accommodations. 


WEYENBERG SHOE 


THERE IN 





Even though Weyenberg Shoes and 
the lines of our various selling divi- 
sions will not be on display — our 
salesmen will be traveling soon and 
will call on you. We take this means 
of letting our dealers know that 
they will have every opportunity to 
select their early 1944 requirements 
from lines as fine and complete as 


can be made under existing conditions. 


MFG. COMPANY 


PORTAGE SHOE MFG. COMPANY 
GREAT WESTERN SHOE COMPANY 


HUBBARD 


SHOE COMPANY 





x *k * Buy War Bonds for the lack ee 














































Through the inventive skill of war-wise American shoe. 
makers, tanners, and supply houses in developing less 
critical materials or processes, the production of well. 
made civilian shoes has continued apart from the con. 
servation of all basic supplies for military needs. Though 
the furbelows of high-styling have gone, Americans of 
all ages are toddling — striding — marching toward Vic. 
tory in leather shoes still structurally built with sound 
thread and nails, good counters and box toes — shoes 
that are emblems of our unconquered freedom and our 
resourceful economy. 


SYMBOL 


Feet bandaged in rags — eternal symbol of a con- 





quered people. Even the garment of Hunger gauntly 





worn in the stare of sunken eyes, in pallid flesh, and 


wasted body is prouder dress than unshod feet ... 


cold... aching... raw. 





BECKWITH 


DOVER-- NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Serving — with twenty-six production materials out of 4 
peacetime thirty — the box toe requirements of a great 
American essential industry. Serving also — in all labora- 
tories — experimental projects for military and civilian de- 
fense materials and through *Victory Plastics Company, 
important ordnance needs of the war effort. ( 


. 


ae 
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e The average person may not know a great deal 
about the fine points of shoe-making. 


But he knows what he likes. And one of the things 
he likes best is to have products he buys identi- 


fied by names he trusts. 


That’s what gives a selling “edge” to new shoes 
- s ~ 


equipped with Goodyear heels. 


vhs 


WHAT HAS 
THIS SHOE 


GOT? 
J f. 












The public knows Goodyear as “the greatest 
name in rubber”— and accepts that name as an 
indication of added value. 


Shoe retailers are finding this fact more im- 
portant than ever, these days. For their cus- 
tomers realize that ration stamps are too precious 
to spend on anything but known good 
merchandise! 





FOR WAR WORKERS 


Goodyear is now making static 
conductive rubber heels for 
men’s and women's shoes. 


They are used by employes in 













munitions plants and other 
war industries to eliminate 
the danger of explosions 
caused by electric static 
sparks. 







_. GOOD*YEAR 











Wingfoot—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





onto + 88 
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in the SHOE 


Time Losing Injuries ianurscrueme moustey 


ANEOUS 2% 


FEET 9% 


The percentages shown on this chart were computed from detailed 
records of more than 125 factories over a representative period of time. 


THE CAUSES: 
Careless use of knives and other tools - Falling objects and flying particles - 
Falls and Strains - Infections . Faulty machine equipment - Plain Carelessness. 
ALSO 
IMPROPER PRACTICES such as: Negligence of Supervision - Negligence of the 
Injured Employee - Lack of attention to work - Poor planning. 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION sosron, massachusetts 
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HOW TO “SIGN UP” CUSTOMERS 
FOR AFTER THE WAR 


Some day, before too long, the 
war will be won. And you'll be in an old- 
fashioned mad scramble to get more cus- 
tomers (instead of trying to avoid them). 


We are helping “sign up” your share now. 


Walk-Over ha: stepped up its na- 
tional advertising in Life, Collier’s, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion and Esquire to tell 
millions of men and women the advantages 


of Walk-Over quality, fit, comfort. 








And, $O that when they think of 
Walk-Over they'll also think of the local 
Walk-Over dealer—we send him each sea- 
son a special selling kit of store tie-in 
material. A portfolio of newspaper ads. 


Free mats. Signs. 





And powerful selling window 
cards, and blow-ups that definitely estab- 
lish his store as Walk-Over headquarters 
for now and for the future... It’s another 
example of why it pays big to be a Walk- 


Over retailer. 


WALK: OVER 


Geo. E. Keith Company, Brockton 63, Mass. 


0 0 
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WHITE MARACAIN SHOE BY 
ANDREW GELLER SHOE MFG. CO 














ITS USERS 


Women will want more good, white shoes next year. They will want them 
as early as March. They will want them to be clean-easies. MARACAIN* is a 
good, hand-crushed KIDSKIN, bought by quality, fashion manufacturers for 
early and long retail selling. MARACAIN* cleans with pure soap and water, 


never losing the fresh, natural finish. 


* Registered 


New Castle Divisione Wlied Kid Company 


100 Gold Street. New York City 





NUROCCO is a practi al leather for— 


hildren’s shoes. It’s scuff-resistant, can take hard » a 


it’s water repellent, prot 


=~ 7] 3. 
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NUROCCO Shoe | 
J. EDWARDS and Co., If 


i ’s easy to clean. White can be simply cleaned 
with pure soap and water, will look fresh and_ 


Snew after each cleaning. 


SMeSTERLING DIVISION 
619 W. HUNTINGDON ST. 


BPHILADELPHIA, PA. wee 
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Wherever the girls march— 





there go oa 





TRADE PARK 


HILL & DALE 
SHOES 


Like the good American shoes they are, 
HILL & DALES have marched off to war 
'with the girls in uniform. For American 
‘girls on the Home Front the supply is, 
’ therefore, limited. 
_ Now, more than ever, the sturdy good style 
-and grand walking comfort of HILL & 
DALES make them the choice of an in- 
creasing number of active women, so we 
'must apportion them among our dealers. 
There will be some HILL & DALES for 
ALL. When Victory comes, Ameri- 
tan girls, with their new-found plea- 
Sure in walking, will want more 
HILL & DALES than,ever. And, 
with our modern enlarged plant, we 
will be able to supply the needs of 
present customers and serve those 
others who have long expressed an 
interest in our product. 


DIXON-BARTLETT CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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FLORSHEIM SHOES 


Des tgned and Bild fer : MWidilary Whours 





To our fighting men Florsheim quaiity means the 
best; to civilians it’s the answer to our urgent 
need for conservation. From experience men know 
Florsheim Shoes last longer, save leather; they know 


they can wear them today—fight in them tomorrow. 


To Retail at Most Styles, $ O* and $ | | 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY e« Chicago « Makers of Fine Shoes for Men and Women 
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For Rosy the Riveter, 
for the week-end in the country, 
for our lady warriors... 


or Campus, or Shopping, or Dress-up 
or other occasions 


do the complete job for 
your *6.95 department 


We think War bonds are 
America’s finest investment. 
Our employees are buying 
shares in the United States 
through them—we hope you 
all are too. 


All the style needs for a complete job in the 
$6.95 department with top mark up are avail- 
able to MODEART dealers . . . “the most of 


the best for the money”. 


MOULTON-BARTLEY INCORPORATED ---ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WIDE awake W. W. Stephenson is 
one OPA executive who believes in 
field contact. So much so, that he 
gets the pulse of the shoe business 
by meeting merchants face to face 
all over the country. He has just 
finished a whirlwind tour which 
took in Chicago, Denver, Seattle, 
Portland, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, El Paso, Houston and Dallas. 
Anyone who travels today knows 
the difficulties of transportation but 
W. W. Stephenson and his assistant, 
Harold R. Quimby, take it in their 
stride and thereby gain the under- 
standing and the cooperation of 
merchants everywhere. At some of 
these meetings, merchants came 
from a radius of 500 miles to get, 
at first hand, answers to all ration- 
ing questions. 





In some of the cities the OPA 
officials played three performances 
per day: first—to the OPA staffs 
on the official work of regulation; 
second—to leaders among the mer- 
chants, whose cooperation through 
education and advertising was wel- 
come; and third—discussions be- 
fore retail shoe men on the prob- 
lems of customer contacts at the 
fitting stool. 

W. W. Stephenson expects to get 
answers to these subjects so ably 
set forth in this paragraph from the 
New York Times: 

“Rationing is to divide scarce 
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supplies of essential products among 
civilians upon some equitable basis. 
Each person is given coupons repre- 
senting the part of the total supply 
which he is entitled to buy. The 
poor distribution of supplies, or the 
issuance of ration coupons in excess 
of available supplies, leads only to 
public irritation and a situation in 
which many persons do not obtain 


cored 








their fair share. It is to be expected 
in a country of this size that due to 
unavoidable disruptions to the flow 
of supplies there may be occasional 


difficulties in some sections.” 
oa * * 


FREDERICK A. VIRKUS, chair- 
man of the Board of Conference of 
American Small Business Organiza- 
tions, said during a recent confer- 
ence in New York. 

“The most vital problem con- 
fronting small business and all busi- 
ness in America today is whether 
free enterprise can be preserved.” 
Mr. Virkus represents an organiza- 
tion composed of local, regional and 
national associations in which small 
business men are predominantly 
represented. Retail groups as well 
as organization of manufacturers 
are included. He visited Washing- 
ton, Sept. 15, to meet with Senators 
and Representatives interested in 
preserving the rights of small busi- 
ness in America. 

One of the objectives of the or- 


ganization is a measure providing 
for an assistant secretary in the De- 
partment of Commerce, whose spe- 
cial duties will be the interest of 
small business. Another aim is to 
provide means for the refinancing 
of small business firms compelled 
to suspend operations as a result of 


wartime conditions. 
* * * 


HERBERT LAPE, JR., president of 
The Julian & Kokenge Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, sponsors an ad- 
vertisement, in the public spirit, in 
the New York Times. There is no 
mention of shoes except in a line 
underneath the signature, identify- 
ing the business Julian & Kokenge 
are in. The ad reads as follows: 


“We must beware of trying to build a 


add 


society in which nobody counts for any- 
thing except a politician or an official, a 
society where enterprise gains no reward 
and thrift no privileges.” (Winston 
Churchill.) 

“PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. . . . The 
Fifth Freedom. A free man’s world is 
built upon the foundation of private 
enterprise. . The freedom of oppor- 
tunity for labor, industry and science to 
work, unchained by regimentation. 
Invest in America’s Future—Buy Bonds. 


THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Makers of FOOT SAVER and DR. M. W. 
LOCKE Shoes for Women.” 


Herbert Lape, Jr., interprets the 
advertisement: “The opening mes- 
sage is a quotation from one of 
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Winston Churchill’s prophetic 
speeches. The powerful, sculptured 
figure representing FREE ENTER- 
PRISE wears the shirt and trousers 
of labor, industry and science, 
buckling down to work. In _ his 
hands are the symbols of American 
Free Enterprise; a skyscraper, a 
wheel of commerce, an industrial 
plant, an automobile, a bridge and 
a retail store. Under his feet are the 
war-torn ruins of modern cities. The 
interpretation is that from the 
ruins of war, PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE, unchained by regimenta- 
tion, will help to build the free 
men’s world of tomorrow. I believe 
you will agree that the restoration 
and preservation of private enter- 
prise in the post-war era is one of 
the most important problems con- 
‘fronting the American people.” 
7 * * 


PERSONAL cleanliness was the 
theme of Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia’s weekly radio broadcast at 
City Hall last week. After giving a 
little lecture on good manners, he 


continued that school children 
should display well-brushed hair, 
clean teeth and well-shined shoes. 
In fact, the Mayor said, every boy 
and girl should be required to polish 
his own shoes. The Mayor included 
his own son and daughter in his 
suggestion on shoe shining. “Are 
you listening, Eric and Jean?” he 


said. 
” — * 


W. M. BEERS of Beers Family 
Shoe Store, Emmaus, Pa., says: 

“I think rationing of shoes will 
put some merchants in better shape 
than they have ever been before. 
First, because they won’t overbuy; 
second—because they cannot place 
large advance orders due to cou- 
pons. The only bad feature, it seems 
to me, is that some dealers with 
low-priced shoes have been placed 
in a difficult position. People won’t 
buy some of the lowest grades any 
more—as for example, shoes that 
retail at $1.98 to $2.89. This ap- 
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PEACE AND JOBS 


—American industry has proved its 
ability, in War, to produce 
astronomical quantities of war 
materié| and create a degree 
of employment never before 
equalled in our history. 

—But are we justified in assuming 
that this same high percentage 
of employment and production 
can be maintained in time of 
Peace? 

—For in War we produce to de- 
stroy, with a high degree of de- 
struction turn-over; whereas in 
Peace we produce to build, to 
use, to enjoy—with a far less de- 
gree of turn-over. 

—That is the question. 

—However, post-war planning is 
very much in the national picture 
right now—and possibly none too 
soon... 

—lf we view the future with tra- 
ditional American spirit and en- 
terprise, we have the outlook of 
a war-shattered world that has 
to be rebuilt, and millions of 
goods-hungry people clamoring 
at our factory doors. 

—In that case it's fairly safe to as- 
sume that there'll be many busy 
days ahead—but industry faces 
a tough job in maintaining em- 
ployment at war-time levels. 

—War production is financed by 
taxes and heavy government bor- 
rowing; peace production must 
be financed from Mr. and Mrs. 
John Q. Public's purse. 

—Who is going to do all the pay- 
ing—and with what—is another 
tough problem. But problems 
breed solutions and . . . well, 
cheerio! 


FU Tether 


President 





plies to men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes. * 

“To help the factory making 
cheap shoes, I think all men’s, 
women’s, and boys’ shoes sold at 
$1.98 or under should not be ra- 
tioned. This gives the shoe man a 


chance to get rid of shopworn sam- 
ples and defective shoes. There are 
always shoes a merchant would 
gladly sell at $1.98 to help clear his 
stock. Then there would be no 
necessity of having sales” 
* * 7 

E. W. ELMORE, Director of Adver. 
tising for the Burns Cuboid Com. 
pany of Santa Ana, Calif., says: 

“Having spent some five years 
handling promotion for large hotels, 
this electrifying question started me 
thinking: ‘What was the name of 
the Boston night club in which 493 
persons perished?’ Here was a fact 
that had been heralded over the 
front pages of every newspaper for 
two weeks, blared from the radio 
daily and exploited in the news. 
reels for so long a time that one 
would think it would remain in- 
delibly on everyone’s mind. Here, 
too, was a question about a thing 
in which I had been vitally inter- 
ested because I had several friends 
and many acquaintances who suf- 
fered serious injuries in this ca- 


WHA, WHERE . 


tastrophe and yet, for the life of me, 
I couldn’t recall the club’s name. 

“I found my I.Q. at a low ebb. 
How many questions listed below, 
can you answer correctly? 

“*From whom did Jack Dempsey 
take the title in 1919? 

‘Who sponsored Amos and Andy 
before Campbell Soups? 

‘Who was Alfred Landon’s run- 
ning mate in 1936?’ 

“I know ... you feel sheepish. 
I did too. You wonder how you 
could possibly have forgotten so 
quickly so many facts that were na- 
tional headlines only a short while 
ago. But do you go further and 
analyze what will happen to your 
business if you assume an attitude 
of ‘sitting tight and sitting pretty, 
during these bonanza years when 
sales and profits come seemingly 
without effort. Sure, you can sell 
all the shoes you can get, and price 
is no barrier. You can do it with 
inferior salesmen, for today selling 
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js not salesmanship .. . it is a mat- 
ter of order taking. But what of 
the future? 

“We hold no brief for the Boor 
anp SHOE Recorper, nor for an- 
other medium, per se. But we do 
intend to use Boot anp SHOE Re- 
coRDER and other similar good 
media to tell every shoe merchant in 
America that people are walking 
more, and suffering less because of 
Cuboids, so that when the transition 
takes place . . . when autogyros fill 
our skies like clouds of migratory 
ducks, they who seek volume and 
profits will remember that Cuboids 
are the modern way to foot relief. 
We shall not be caught sitting pretty 
and sitting tight, because we know 
how quickly, how easily the public 
forgets, and how necessary it is to 
constantly advertise if you expect 


to survive.” 
* . * 


TRUANT officers are busy in Eng- 
land. The Smethwick Education 
Committee found out that the prime 
cause of absenteeism of children 
from school was due to a lack of 
serviceable footwear. The Shoe and 
Leather Record of London says: 

“Councillor C. H. Marriott de- 
scribed it as most unfair to prose- 
cute parents for the non-attendance 
of children when it was impossible 
to send them to school without boots 
and clothing. In his opinion, sufli- 
cient coupons were not issued for 
children. 

“Councillor C. G. Spragg de- 
clared that the quality of present- 
day footwear did not warrant spend- 
ing money on repairs. “Sgme of the 
leather I have seen in children’s 
shoes is little better than brown 
paper, he added. In addition to 
appealing to the Board of Trade for 
additional coupons, the Committee 
should ask for better quality shoes.” 


* - * 


MALCOLM P. McNAIR, Professor 
of Marketing, Graduate School of 
Business Administration Harvard 
University, Boston, Mass., says: 

“It seems to me that the peak of 
wartime production, or at least the 
peak of wartime employment, em- 
ployment on war production, is 
likely to be reached sometime in the 
next six months. In fact, we have 
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reached the situation already where 
most of our plant construction and 
our tooling-up for the wartime jobs 
is already done. We are already be- 
ginning to get certain shifts of labor 
which are appearing. As we go 








along, and if we should have a fair- 
ly protracted war with Japan fol- 
lowing the European war, I would 
guess that some of those shifts will 
be of such nature that you would 
have a considerably larger volume 
of production of civilian goods. | 
don’t believe they can really run the 
economy successfully over a long 
war and hold the civilian goods pro- 
duction down to the low point 
reached in 1942—a point which for 
you, of course, was cushioned by 
large inventories. But once these in- 
ventories are worn out, as they are 
now being worn out, I think there 
has to be a somewhat larger per- 
centage of our total resources de- 
voted to civilian production in 
order to carry along on the home 
front. I think those fruits will be 
visible in the next twelve-month 
period, and if the war in Europe 
should end in that period I believe 
they will become even more visible. 


But in the meantime | think there 
are a great many problems in that 


twelve-month period.” 
- o 


DR. CHARLES F. ROOS, president 
of the Econometric Institute, Inc., 
New York City, says: 

“Nothing offered so far by gov- 
ernment that is politically feasible 
will prevent the price level from ris- 
ing. Retailers, therefore, should 
count upon increases in prices. 


Their post-war planning should as- 
sume higher price levels. Many of 
the problems facing retailers after 
the war will be associated with 
Since they 


changing price levels. 





are faced with inventory control and 
cannot hedge against price in- 
creases by holding large stocks of 
merchandise, and since price ‘con- 
trol’ and the Excess Profits Tax law 
prevent them from keeping any sig- 
nificant part of profits that could 
be obtained from rising price levels, 
retailers by and large should assume 
that they will need new financing in 
the post-war world. In the immedi- 
ate months after the war their re- 
ceivables will be low. As these in- 
crease, they will need more and 
more working capital.” 

















“Every time Miss Peach comes in here she creates a monpower shortage.” 


















































What Makes 
A Successful Shoe Salesman? 


Skills, Knowledge and Attitudes That 


Should Be Acquired or Cultivated 


by Those Who Aspire to Success 


in the Profession of Fitting Shoes 


by JOHN A. BEAUMONT 


YOU are working in a shoe store. 
Perhaps you are one of the thou- 
sands of newcomers who are experi- 
encing the thrills and heartaches of 
a new vocation, or you may be one 
who through the years has acquired 
that familiar glint in your eye, and 
that set expression which may be 
found all too frequently in the shoe 
stores of America. In either case 
whether you are a beginner or are 
well along in your career as a shoe 
fitter, we hope that you have not 
reached a mental stage where you 
believe that improvement is un- 
necessary or impossible. Let’s just 
stop a moment and make a mental 
note of the things done during the 
past week to improve your ability 
on the job. Have you, for example, 
honestly spent as much as two hours 
in a sincere attempt to make your- 
self a better shoe salesman? 

It may be rather difficult to at- 
tempt to improve our ability unless 
we first decide just what makes for 
success in this job of fitting shoes. 
Some of us may still be inclined to 
believe the old adage that “sales- 
men are born and not made.” How- 
ever, a discussion of the essential 
qualifications of a successful shoe 
salesman should prove that each of 
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us already possess many of the 
necessary qualities and could mate- 
rially strengthen our weaknesses if 
we would but try. Your job might 
be defined in a broad sense as aid- 
ing and influencing your customers 
io select and purchase those shoes 
which will best serve their indi- 
vidual needs. Now let us discuss 
just what the necessary qualifica- 
tions are for the successful accom- 
plishment of this job. 

~ Fundamentally it must be ad- 
mitted that 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER is pieas- 
ed to announce fo its readers a new 
series of articles on retail shoe sales- 
manship by John A. Beaumont, a for- 
mer retail shoe merchant who is now 
associated with the Texas State 
Board for Vocational Education and 
engaged in teacher training. 

Mr. Beaumont was formerly vice- 
president of the retail shoe firm of 
E. A. Beaumont Co., Inc., of Albany, 
N. Y., and is a former president of 
the New York State Shoe Retailers’ 
Association. He was later connected 
with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, where he held the position of 
subject matter specialist. Then he 
went to the University of Texas as 
itinerant instructor in distributive ed- 
ucation prior to engaging in his pres- 
ent work with the Texas State Board 
for Vocational Education. 





we need a _ normal. 


amount of intelligence and a pleas- 
ant appearance. It is doubtful if 
any of us would deny that we have 
the intelligence necessary to do our 
job well. As to appearance it might 
be well to look in the mirror each 
morning before we go on the floor, 
and ask ourselves this question: 
“Would I buy a pair of shoes from 
this salesman?” A full length mir- 
ror would be preferable, for then 
we could make a complete check-up 
and even notice if our shoes were 
desirable advertisements for the 
shoes we are trying to sell. The 
shoe salesman on the job might be 
represented by a circle which has 
been divided into three equal parts. 
One part we will label skills, an- 
other part knowledge, and the third 
part attitudes. It will be found that 
these three qualities combined with 
average intelligence and a pleasant 
appearance will give us the basic 
qualifications of a successful shoe 
salesman. 

Skills may be defined as those 
hundreds of jobs that require some 
physical activity. Many of these 
jobs are performed with our hands 
which are two of the most valuable 
selling tools possessed by a shoe 

[TURN TO PAGE 85, PLEASE] 
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CAREER MAN IN WASHINGTON 


Julies G. Schnitzer, Chief of the Leather Unit, U. S$. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has 
been a government man since 1923, and he's proud 
of it. Friendliest of men, conversant with the shoe 
end leather industries and their raw materials 
sources all over the world, his varied experiences 
cover shoe retailing, newspaper reporting, the 
leather craft and participation in World Wer I. 























SHOE RETAILING 


Launching the 200th ship from 
the Richmond yards was an im- 
portant event for the townspeople. 
Insert in center shows the actual 
breaking of the bottle of cham. 
pagne on the ship’s hull. 


by R. J. SCANLAN 


In a War Boom Town 


WHAT is the shoe business like in 
a war boom town? It is an intensi- 
fication of what the husiness is else- 
where in wartime America. What 
are the major problems encountered 
by the owner or manager of a shoe 
store or department in a war boom 
town, and what are shoe men doing 
to solve these problems? 

Take the city of Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, for an outstanding example. 
Richmond is just across the bay 
from San Francisco, and is the site 
of the largest group of Henry J. 
Kaiser’s shipyards and many other 
war industries. 

The moving picture theater stays 
open 24 hours a day, except for 
brief intermissions for housekeep- 
ing. Square miles of vacant land 
have been built up with war hous- 
ing projects. J. C. Whitnah, pub- 
licity director of the Chamber of 
Commerce, states that more than 
thirty million dollars has been spent 
in housing by the Government, in 
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addition to a good deal of private 
building. But the business district, 
restricted by priorities on building 
materials, has not yet had much 
chance to expand. 

The population has _ increased 
five-fold during the past three 
years, from 23,000 in the 1940 
census to more than 120,000 today. 
The present population statistics 
are based on a housing survey, with 
an estimated four persons per fam- 
ily unit. However, shoe men are of 
the opinion that the four-person 
family unit is a great under- 
statement. 

Said R. F. Jensen, manager of 
Kirby’s Shoe Store: “I have never 
seen so many children before in my 
experience. I can’t begin to sup- 
ply the demand for children’s shoes, 
either in quantity, or in sizes.” 

Other shoe men voice the same 
difficulties re garding children’s 
shoes. P. Marylander, owner of the 
shoe department in Albert’s Depart- 


ment Store, finds the lack of suff- 
cient stocks of children’s 
“very bad.” 

“On the whole,” said Mr. Mary- 


“we cannot get enough 


shoes 


lander, 
working stock in any 
Partly this is due to quotas based 
on past purchases; and partly to 
slow transportation. Because of slow 
transportation we have to ship ex- 
press, and our cost is doubled.” 
Business, he reports, is two to two 
and a half times better, but could 
be doubled again. 

The obvious shortages of work 
shoes and specialized industrial 


footwear are expected in a wat 


category. 


boom town. But the shortage of @ 


children’s shoes is an equally seri- 9 
ous matter to the shoe men whose 7 


business is to serve the needs of 
The demand for 3% 
dress shoes for adults is also a8 


their customers. 


great or greater than the demand ‘ 
for work shoes. And, of course, | 
these, too, are scarce. 
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Richmond, California, Is a Typical Example of What 


the War and War Industry Have Done to Business and 


Living Conditions in Towns All Over the Country. Here 


Is a Study of Shoe Retailing Under Such Conditions, 


Showing How Shoe Men Are Meeting War Problems. 


All day and every day the side- 
walks of Macdonald Avenue, the 
main business street of Richmond, 
are flowing with a typical Saturday 
night crowd. They are workers on 
the swing and graveyard shifts, 
many of whom dress up and come 
downtown to spend their leisure 
hours. Workers from the day shift 
join them on their day off—which 
may be any day of the week, and is 
Sunday for only one worker in 
every seven. Many other workers 
go shopping in their work clothes. 
Trade is brisk during all the hours 
that stores are open. 

What is the shoe business like in 
such a war boom town? It is like 
nothing known in peacetime. In 
fact, many things are just the re- 

[TURN TO PAGE 72, PLEASE] 


Above — Mrs. Kathryn 
Self of Gallenkamp’s is 
shown fitting M. Grebbs, 
a steamfitter at the Rich- 


mond shipyard No. 1. 


Left P. Marylander, 
owner and manager o/ 
the shoe department at 
Alberts, fits Mrs. W. C. 
Gardner, a welder at the 
local Richmond shipyard, 
with pair of work shoes. 











Meeting the Shortage in MANPOWER 


AS the nation devotes more and more of its energies to 
total war and millions of American men answer the 
call to the colors, the problem of manpower, even in 
essential industries like shoe manufacturing, becomes 
increasingly acute. 

Traditionally regarded as man’s work, shoemaking, 
save in certain departments like the stitching room, had 
rarely attracted women workers up to the time of the 
war emergency. Now women, in increasing numbers, 
are taking the places of men who have joined the armed 
services and performing vital shoemaking operations. 

Two years ago the firm of Joyce, Inc., in whose fac- 


ore pape” 





tory in Pasadena, Calif., the photographs reproduced on 
these pages were made, started an extensive training 
program for women. Today this firm is reaping the 
rewards of a considerable investment of time and money. 
The program began with cutting and lasting, jobs which 
in most shoe factories had been performed almost en- 
tirely by men. The big sole press seemed too much for 
women at first, but for the past year it has been operated 
almost exclusively by two girls who are proud as can 
be of doing men’s jobs and doing them well. 


Sole laying and pressing, which used to be exclusively a 
man’s job, is well handled here by Ova Wilks. 
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Lois Swift,a husky 
heel - seat laster, 
needs both brains 
and brawn for the 
heavy job illus- 
strated in photo at 
extreme left, op- 
posite page. In the 
picture at the 
right of Miss 
Swift, expert hand 
lasting is being 
performed by 
Margaret Vasquez, 
who came to Joyce 
from high school. 


Grace Mitchell is 
one of the few 
women staplers in 
the shoe business. 
This was one of 
the most difficult 
jobs to be taught. 


Naomi McCutcheon, with no previous industrial Shorts make machine cutting on a hot day more 


experience, does a beautiful job of hand lasting. fun for little Lavira Du Bois, seen in this photo. 
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SOUND 


SELLING IDEAS 


Stressed in FALL WINDOWS 


|NGENUITY in visualizing and dramatizing sound sell- 
ing ideas for early Fall windows shows ever-increasing 
understanding and appreciation of displays that carry 
a real selling punch. Present style conditions at least 
may teach merchants that there is some other selling 
angle than “it just came in this morning” —which may 
prove to be a very good thing- Another interesting 
point is that the most of these ideas are being developed 
to form attractive displays without too much expendi- 
ture for backgrounds and decorative features. 
Bloomingdale’s, in New York, used three glass shelves 
suspended by black ribbon, in a narrow window with 
a soft yellow background and black floor to show 
black shoes—the Fall theme being carried out by 4 
branch of colorful Fall apples suspended from under 4 
shelf and trailing 07 the floor. Card read “Shoes for 
every costume—every bit worth your No. 18.” 
Bergdorf-Goodman used seated figures in Fall dresses 
in comfortable positions on the floor of the otherwise 
plain windows. I. Miller. featured a group of dressy 
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been changed in as mue 


afternoon and dinner shoes with just a couple of chairs 
of the fancy type associated with some swanky spots. 
In another window Miller used plaid wool to frame a 
slate and cover books, with the card “Many college girls 
are stepping into new paths of learning in I. Miller 


shoes.” 


AT Stern’s, the college idea was accented by 4 simple 
bookshelf with bright colored papet covered books om 
it, and a couple of pennants above, against 4 brown 
center panel. This use of panels to set apart certain 
window sections, oF lend a new color not to an entire 
window, is one of the tricks every display man should 
know. In some stores the neutral background has not 


yet the windows 
are always NEW LOOKING, and attention is concen- 


trated on the merchandise. All of this is done with 
panel changes in the center unit. Another Miller window 
used wooden toys such as tanks, landing barges, boats, 
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When Fashions Are Limited by Wartime Restrictions, 


Merchants Must Use Their Ingenuity to Devise New 


Ways of Making Merchandise Interesting and Desirable. 


by R. E. ANDRUSS 


Left — Cardboard sheets, from which circular 
cut-outs had been stamped, formed the unique 
background for this simple yet effective display 
by Delman at Bergdorf-Goodman, Fifth Ave- 
nue. Cardboard sheets were mounted in wood 
frames and painted a rose tint. 











Old-fashioned setting by The Bootery, New York. Figures were life- 
size paper dolls and frames and trees were cut from paper. with 
leaves in bright Fall colors. 












Above—Delton Shoe Store, Boston, dramatizes 
available types of rationed shoes. Al Seicol 
designed the display. 


Below “Black with Utterly Suave Black 

Suede,” dramatized by Franklin Simon, Fifth 

Ave. Shoes were posed before wide-framed 

panel on old-fashioned easel, the frame decor- 

ated with cut-outs. Old-fashioned ideas seem 
due for a revival in displays. 

























Obvious comfort of infant's Mary Jane one-strap 
suggested idea of similar last for women. 












BABY TOE SHOE 
And How It Grew 


ALL around the town this Spring and Summer you have 
been seeing chubby-toed shoes—anklet straps on high 
and low heels, low-cut d’Orsay pumps. Young girls and 
older women have both been wearing them. Baby toe 
shoes are not limited to any age group, although the 
d’Orsay pump is seen more often on the younger woman 
and girl. Two years ago the baby shoe was a high style 
fashion, exclusive with a few high style manufacturers. 
Today, it is sold in all price brackets, and volume manu- 
facturers—some of the biggest in the country—are 
looking to its continuance after the war. Forward-look- 
ing last makers are planning new versions of it for 
post-war shoes. 

It all began, when Seymour Troy, originator of the 
wall last and other radical style innovations, began 
searching for a closed toe design which would have the 
easy comfort of the open toe shoe. One day he looked 
at his own little daughter’s broad-toed Mary Jane ankle 
strap. That was the start. Two lasts were made care- 
fully copying the shape of the child’s last. We show 
the child’s shoe and the lasts and next to them the first 
shoe made on either of these lasts. This woman’s shoe, 
a soft-toed moccasin, has the same full, wide shape as 
the little girl’s. The woman’s foot has a chance to 
spread to its natural size just as much as the child’s 
does. 
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When the first shoes made over this new last were . 


shown to buyers in the Fall of 1940, they turned them 
down flat. The idea was too radical; they were con- 
vinced that their customers would never buy such a 
shoe. In spite of the growing trend toward broader 
treads and shorter vamps, they could not see the possi- 
bilities in this last. It took a high style store, catering to 
a novelty-minded resort clientele, to start the ball roll- 
ing. The style was launched by Burdine’s in Miami in 
the Winter of 1940-41. This store bought the Pueblo, 
the Seminole, the Sarsi and the Kiva. First launched as 
the “Infanta”—the name Seymour Troy gave it—it was 
renamed the “Baby Doll” shoe by Burdine’s. 

Made in a range of high style resort colors, these 
four shoes started the baby-toe shoe on its road to suc- 
cess. A high style New York store next bought the 
high-heel anklet and it clicked. The d’Orsay pump be- 
came a success with another New York store and so did 
the low-heel bow pump, the Promenade. The low-heel 
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Starting as a High Fash- 
ion Novelty Style, in Less 
Than Three Years the 


~~ Baby Toe Shoe Has Be- 


“ae 


come a Volume Best Seller. How and 
Why Did It Originate? How Impor- 
tant Is It? How Will It Influence 
the Trends of Shoe Styles to Come? 


Child's Mary Jane, inspiration of the woman's 
baby toe last. 


. Last on 12/8 heel on which first baby toe shoe 


was built. 


. Last on 22/8-23/8 heel, modified now to 21/8 


heel. 


. The Pueblo, soft toe moccasin type, one of first 


shoes sold. 


. The Promenade, another of the first shoes sold 


in Florida. 


- The Kiva, later re-named the Dollette, today 


one of three best sellers. 


- The low heel Dollette, this version of the 


anklet another best seller. 


- The moccasin slipon with “two-fold” sole, de- 


signed to save leather. 


- The dOrsay pump, originally named the Sarsi, 


a 1943 best seller. 


. The Sailor Tie, a later baby shoe development, 


popular with certain stores. 


. The Seminole, one of the first four shoes to be 


made for Florida. 


. The high heel, four-eyelet oxford. which sells 


in limited quantity. 
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THE completion and publication of specitica- 





tions for protective occupational footwear for 



















women meets a long-felt need. Although woinen fo 
have been working in heavy industries for sey- en 
eral years, it has taken considerable time, first to ret 
recognize the need for specially constructed pro- the 
tective footwear and second to work out the 

necessary specifications. Women doing this are 
work have been partly to blame for the length no 
of time it has taken to develop these shoes. Re- be 
ports from factories throughout the country he. 
showed that they were very unwilling to be regi- ine 
mented in their clothes, even preferring to risk the 
real danger from catching their hair in machin- eal 


ery or from falling on uneven or slippery floors. ine 





Fashion and vanity were responsible. Only as 
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This assembly line worker in a Los 
Angeles war plant is wearing slacks 
and a flared apron. The cap covers 
her hair for protection against ma- 
chinery. The apron, also included 
in the “Flying Fortress,” gives her a 
lap for holding tools. 
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Above: Two straight tip oxfords with 
standard safety features from Hub- 
bard Shoe Co. The shoe with up 
turned sole has a low heel and oil 
resistant cord soles. The second shoe 
is on a medium heel with leather 

















Above photo illustrates construction details of three shoes made by the 

Hy-Test Division of the International Shoe Co. following American Stand- 

ard Association specifications. The oxford shown at the left has a corded 

sole and an 8/8 heel. Second oxford has a leather sole and 12/8 heel. 

Either type of sole or heel can be used on either shoe. Shoe at right shows 

fore part detail of a woman welder’s boot carrying 12 iron corded sole and 
8/8 heel. No new accounts can be taken on these shoes. 





sole. The simulated moccasin toe shoe 
made by the James Shoe Mfg. Co. is 
not accerding to ASA specifications. 
It has a non-metallic safety box toe. 
A special comfort feature is the plat- 
form placed between the inner and 
outer soles in one model and on top 
of the sole on the inside in another 
model. 
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Ci tica. precious work hours were lost through accidents 
ar for or illnesses attributed to fatigue from improper ' 
yomen footwear, have personnel managers and safety 
ir sev- engineers become aware of how important cor- 
irst to rect protective footwear, properly fitted, are to 4 
d pro- the war effort. 
it the Fortunately, the specifications for such shoes 
. this are now available and leading manufacturers are 
length now in production on them. We say fortunately 
. Re. because the growing need for woman power in 
yuntry heavy industries makes the need for these shoes 
. regi- increasingly acute. In an article appearing in 
o risk the July issue of the house organ of the Ameri- 
achin- can Standards Association, “Industrial Standard- 
floors. ization.” the author, Major E. R. Granniss, 


ily as [TURN TO PAGE 75, PLEASE | 
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Two oj the collection of “Flying Fort- 
ress” costumes by the well-known de- 
signer, Muriel King, made for the 
women at the Boeing Aircraft Co 


Left: Three shoes made ac- 
cording to ASA _ specifica- 
tions. Oxford on 8/8 heel 
of brown elk with rubber 
sole. The shoe shown sole 
up has leather sole and 
12/8 heel. Both heel heights 
made on both soles. Both 
from J. F. McElwain Co. 
The third shoe from the 
Gale Shoe Mig. Co. It has 
a 12/8 heel and leather sole. 
Same shoe also made on a 


8/8 heel. 


SHOES to Meet WOMEN’S NEEDS © 











Present Goal of 6,000,000 Women Working in War Plants by End of 
1943 Means 6,000,000 Women Needing Correct Safety Footwear. 
Specifications for Women in Heavy Industries Require Safety Precau- 
tions, and These Are Now in Production in Limited Quantities. 


October |, 1943 








AD-ACCENT ON SUEDE... 


RICHMOND, Detroit, Seattle—right across the country 
representative stores stress suede in ads that tie up with 
new Fall apparel. Miller & Rhoads, of Richmond, says 
“The outlook for Fall is Pretty Black . . . suedes in 
soft, sooty black. Pretty black, to make your two feet 
look bewitchingly tiny. Party black, to take your two 
feet twirling ‘round town till all hours. Beau-bait 
pumps, even bantam flats cut to make little of your feet, 
much of a slim ankle! Warning: Don’t come near our 
collection unless you’re prepared to part with your No. 
18 coupon . . . you can never resist these! 12.95 and 
13.95.” B. Seigel Co., of Detroit, features “bewitching 
black suede, the perfect answer to first Fall days.” 
Frederick and Nelson, Seattle, picture five “soft, velvety 
suedes . . . deep brown, jet black . . . fashioned in shoes 
that will be perfect with your future Fall clothes.” 


Kann’s (Washington) illustrates five Charcoal Suedes, 


calling them further “daylight-to-dimout suedes,” and 
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‘PATCH BLACK BAGS: oh vepple <allabime, 

patents. erquinte cordes end lovely brond. 

ciethe Tee enmphments te your new fell 
coshemes. See our nee collechon of bell 





bags on our MAIN FLOOR priced from Bye up. 


AND CARRPREE STEPS. for your dressy memento 
when you want te Inch feminine ond pretty! 
And whaler you cheese dressy sondels, pempe 

co hes, have ot Fyla’s you're ensured of fine 
quali, emart styling ond expert fitting. W's « 

78 year ohd policy! Shows shetched from oor 
THIRD FLOOR FASIBON GROUP 








R. E. ANDRUSS 


adding that though shoes are rationed, quality with 
Dallas, Neiman-Marcus 
"43, these little elegancies by our 
famous shoemakers who are sending beautiful, wanted 


them is not. In announces, 


“Very new for Fall, 


suedes of the finest quality in soft, soot-black or deep 
Fyfe’s (Detroit) 
“Newest achievements in black suedes for Fall, 


brown for your Autumn costumes.” 
feature 
meeting the government 
Black suede 


pumps, that can be worn 


Practical but pretty shoes . . . 
requirements in a most masterful manner. 
sling pumps. . . sandals . . . 
now with town costumes, prints and on into Fall.” 

Julius Garfinkel & Co. (Washington) 
“Dark Beauties of Charcoal Suede, 16.75 . . 
operas, open toes, back straps . . . some tailored, some 
frivolous, all beautiful. Jet beaded buckles, rayon faille 
and patent leather buckles, rosettes of shiny black cello- 
phane, ribbon choux edged with black beading and pin- 
Lowenstein’s (Memphis! pictures 


shows five 


. classic 


point perforations.” 


Mich., feature black 
suede shoes and broadcloth bags in an in- 
Rich's, 


pumps in 


Left Fyfe’s, Detroit, 


teresting and arresting ad. Center 
Atlanta, Ga., 
four popular styles. 


present trimmed 
Below—Tips for the 
proper care of shoes are contained in this 


ad by Joseph Salon Shoes, Chicago, Ill 
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And “the Outlook for Fall is Black," as One 
Copywriter Observes in an Advertisement Fea- 
turing a Group of These Shoes, Which Appar- 
ently Have Been Picked for Promotion the Coun- 
try Over—ideas and Trends in Early Fall Ads. 


ten doeskin shoes at 9.95. “Just the touch to complete 
the perfection of new Fall costumes.” Volk (Dallas) 
features pumps with faille bows——“James Kean, tal- 
ented young American designer, takes your beloved 
pump—becoming in line; versatile enough to step 
smartly into many roles—and increases its charm with 
bows of faille. Done two ways to match your moods— 
dressed up in velvet-black suede; tailored in brown 
calf.” 12.95. 

Bullock’s (Los Angeles) pays particular attention to 
“Alligator . . . Always.” Copy goes on to say “Supple, 
long-wearing alligator shoes, the classic of classics, by 
far the best investment for your precious Number 18— 
they are equally at home with country tweeds and city 
crepes, every day of every season. 19.95.” Volk shows 


Below 
women taking an active part in the war. Right — 


I. Miller, New York, presents five shoe types for 
Saks Fifth 


Avenue dynamically features a number of dressy and tailored 


pump and stepin styles for Fall in the ad shown here. 


two styles in Alligator Grain Calf. “It looks and wears 
like the real thing. It’s easy on the eye; easy on the 
feet and easy to care for—done in two all-hour pumps 
that know all the tricks of flattery. 6.00.” City Paris 
(San Francisco) says, “Since it’s fewer shoes now, 
you'll want better shoes, such as beautifully patterned, 
tough-for-wear Reptile Shoes . . . durability coupled 
with high fashion . . . shoes to walk in, work in, dance 
in, serve in. 10.95 to 22.95.” Levy’s (Memphis) shows 
“Exotic Javanese beauty brought from the Orient to 
bear upon 1943 Fall foot fashions. Paisley patterns of 
grey Javanese lizard—shaped into this, the queen of all 
pumps, classic and unadorned. As romantic as the Far 
East—as indestructible as its people. Javanese lizard 

[TURN TO PAGE 73, PLEASE] 
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TIMELY TIPS 


Feet which are unaccustomed to long hours o/ 
standing must be fitted correctly to avoid discomfort. 


AMERICANS are on their toes standing, walking. 
climbing, striding on to Victory in an all-out war. He 
who slackens his pace without great cause or shirks his 
duty to America now is guilty of disloyalty. His 
brothers in arms on far-flung fronts will scorn the 
apathy and milkweed patriotism that cause absen- 
teeism. 

Perfect foot coordination may save the life of your 
son—or mine. A tortured foot on the home front may 
ring the death knell of a loved one on the sands of 
Africa or in the swamps of the Solomons. If a day’s 
work is lost because of a foot condition that could have 
been corrected, the crime may come to rest on the 
conscience of the shoe man who is responsible. Time, 
effort and sincerity are the essence of speeding Victory. 

I have seen war plant workers plodding to work on 
painful, swollen feet, determined that THEIR effort shall 
neither be too little nor too late. I have seen others 
with swollen, bandaged legs from long hours of stand- 
ing. I have seen numbers with tortured arches wince 
with every step but carry on, nevertheless, with a will 
to do their best. 

But what of those who give way to the torture of 
unaccustomed strain on their feet? Those are the ones 
whose “falling by the wayside” may endanger the lives 
of our protectors. More than one million hours of man- 
power lost in one month from accidents. Who is to 
say how many of those accidents may have been caused 
by UNFITTED or misfitted shoes? Caused by insecure 
feet suddenly thrust into unfamiliar surroundings? 

Somebody SOLD those shoes. Somebody is responsi- 
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ON FITTING] 


it's the Shoe Fitter's Job to Keep 
America's Feet Functioning Most 
Efficiently in This War Period. 
That's How He Can Do His Part in 
Helping to Hasten the Victory. 




















The shoe merchant who “cries the blues” might 
better accept wartime restrictions cheerfully. 


ble for the loss of time, effort and lives. This is the 
shoe fitter’s opportunity to do his part in helping to 
win the war—in helping to KEEP the nation ON its 
feet. Wrap your arms around this opportunity. Check 
every foot that comes before you. Teach the individual 
what he must know about his feet. Advertise your wares 
—your fitting ability and your knowledge of feet. Prove 
to the world that the shoe fitters of America ARE help- 


ing to win this war. Forget the inconveniences of 


. rationing and the little grievances arising from war-time 


regulations. Bury your mind in the supreme effort of 
keeping the nation on its feet. You are a vital link in 
the Victory chain. You cannot waste time cursing 
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by PATRICK A. MORGAN 


Perject foot coordination is necessary for 

these on the home front as well as those 

in active service. The shoe man can make 
this foot freedom possible for both. 


events or indulging in personalities, and do justice to 
your job. When Victory is won, let it be said, “The 
shoe fitters of America did their best.” 

The feet of a nation at war are in your hands— 
guard them well. 

Recently I met a butcher who was so deeply en- 
grossed in cursing the Administration—the OPA and 
the bureaucrats in Washington that his whole mind 
was in a turmoil. He could not adjust his business or 
himself to new conditions. Other butchers were taking 
iton the chin and dispensing meat and confidence with 
a smile. 

I met a grocer with a perpetual grouch, his trade 
gradually dwindling away to more cheerful surround- 
ings. | met a shoe merchant crying the blues while 
other stores were busy “cashing in the coupons.” In- 





The shoe fitter who has wur workers among his 
customers has a heavy responsibility in providing 
shoes which will permit the extra effort necessary. 
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CHAPTER XI 
FEET IN THE WAR EFFORT 


stead of helping the war effort and building morale, 
these three were tearing down the very institution that 
has given them their great opportunity—just to serve 
America. 

When the dawn of Victory floods the world these 
three will be forgotten in the glad rush to their more 
cheery neighbors. Staunch character dwells in the 
hearts of those who accept necessary regulations and 
who adjust their minds to the needs of their nation. On 
the shoulders of such staunch characters was our nation 
launched and on such will it survive. 

The immediate problem for the shoe man who wants 
to play his part in the effort that will lead to the ultimate 
Victory is one of self-education and consumer educa- 
tion—self-education to the extent that he is confident 
of his ability to fit correctly any type of foot which may 
be presented to him; consumer education to the extent 
that he provides his customers with the knowledge of 
the importance of proper fit for feet which are more 
active now than they ever were. The shoe man’s self- 
education should begin With a study of the foot and 
foot anatomy, the different types of feet, lasts which 
are available for each type, and continue on to the finer 
points of fitting problem feet. Any amount of material 
is available on this subject; we have tried to give you 
here the high spots of good fitting. 

The shoe industry is a focal point around which may 
be molded the three great precepts of Faith, Hope and 
Charity. Faith in our leaders, hope in a greater future 
and charity toward the needs of our fellow men. Spread 
the gospel of good will, good fitting and good fellow- 
ship while the shoe industry as a whole keeps the 
nation well shod. By our service today we are helping 
to mold the America of tomorrow. 
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OTHER PEOPLE’S IDEAS 


Fishing Contest Promotes 
Business 


One of the New York State shoe 
merchants recently inaugurated an 
eight weeks’ fishing contest on a point 
basis. All contestants brought fish 
into shoe store where they were 
weighed; points were awarded on 
basis of type of fish, weight and 
length. Trout brought most points 
and walleyed pike fetched least num- 
ber of points for their possessors. 

At the back of the store was a huge 
fishing wall map revised weekly and 
a table with copies of fishing annuals, 
bait books and periodicals with a fish- 
ing slant. Contestants signed up for 
each weekly contest. There were 
eight weekly contests each separate 
and complete. Contestants could en- 
ter as many weekly contests as they 
desired but had to sign up in the store 
for each one. 

Photos of winning fishermen were 
posted prominently in the window to 
add local color; the local newspaper’s 
sport column ran lists of the winners 
and details of their prize catches. 

* 7 * 

“Suedes all in soft, sooty black. 
Pretty black, to make your two feet 
look bewitchingly tiny. Party black, 
to take your two feet twirling ’round 
town till all hours. Beau-bait pumps, 
even bantam flats so cleverly cut to 
make little of your feet, much of a 
slim ankle!””—Miller & Rhoads, Rich- 


mond, Va. 
* * # 


Six Ways to Speed the Shoe 
Sale 


Ordinarily the salesman who ad- 
justs his pace to the customer pleases 
the buyer, finds in social conversation 
opportunity to build store friendships. 

But these are wartimes, days when 
customers are many, salespeople often 
few. Time is at a premium: the quick 
sale is a necessity. But the quick 
sale must not be the rushed sale, the 
incomplete sale, the unsatisfactory 
sale. It must simply be the sale put 
through without waste talk and with- 
out waste motions. 

Following are several 
speeding the sale: 


ways for 


42 


Keep social conversation to a mini- 
mum. Put warmth and friendliness 
into, “Good morning, Mr. Jones,” so 
that the simple greeting will imply 
“How are you this fine morning, and 
how are all the folks?” The best 
way to curb long social conversations 
is not to let them get started. 

Be businesslike in your approach. 
Have about you an air of briskness 
and dispatch that seems to say, “Right 
this way, Mr. Brown. I’m ready to 
serve you.” 

Use your head to save your heels. 
Before selecting shoes to show, get 
all the facts possible concerning a 
customer's desires. Always ask, “Has 
that shoe given perfect satisfaction?” 
If it has, select a shoe with the same 
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Seymour Trey, maestro of 

shoe design, leeds the wey in « new medium’ 

WEE releesed the pimstiqne, Bhum's presents itn wortd 
premier! W's weter-resistent, weer-recistent, more 
ftexible than leather! We predict these 

the originals of a new shee technique net 

war babies bone-Ade history maker: 


SPECTATORS. You oid loves you've mourned! Whive 
Gabardine o whee Enon wie tan 14.95 

BART HAL TERS Shee temsation of the seaen | Whine 
qaberdine. high ov tow beets 12.95 

SLM BACK HUMPS Seems in ane gamer dine 
oe ee prererm 14 98 
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THE BLUM STORE. 


Soles of plastic were featured in this 
ad by The Blum Store, Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently, with emphasis on the 
fact that shoes made on these soles 
may be sold without ration coupons. 


qualifications. If it hasn't, listen at- 
tentively to the customer’s bill of com. 
plaints. 

Ascertain quickly the customer's 
price-desire. Much selling effort has 
to be repeated because a shoe too 
high in price—or occasionally too low 
—is all but sold when the price is 
given and the customer reverses her 
decision. 

Have accessories handy. Many 
methods have been devised for having 
polishes, laces, shoe socks, etc., where 
they can be picked up in passing, 
even dropped into the salesman’s 
pocket so that, as the sale of shoes is 
completed, he can, with a single move- 
ment, bring out the accompanying 
needs for preservation of leather and 
good looks. Again, time of the shoe 
fitter is saved by having the girl at 
the wrapping desk trained to suggest 
the necessary additional items. 

Beware of false - time-economies. 
Often when rushed, a salesman is 
tempted to let the customer put on 
her old shoes, after the sale of new 
shoes is completed. This is false 
economy. The salesman with his 
trained fingers can halve the time 
taken by the ordinary wearer. Left 
to herself, a customer is more likely to 
“take her time” about leaving the 
chair, gathering up her bundles, etc. 
If the salesman completes the selling 
process to the last tie-tug, gets up 
with a smile, but nevertheless a “that's 
finished” air, the customer naturally 
foliows. 

Perfect the quick breakaway. As 
the sale is nearing completion. catch 
the eye of a waiting customer and say, 
in a low*voice, “Just a moment and 
I'll be with you,” or “Wait a moment 
longer, please; this lady has been 
served.” Knowing that you have 
promised service in a moment to al- 
other customer, few customers will 
not speed their own departure. 

Speeding the sale without offense 
requires tact and courtesy, as well as 
good planning, but it is an essential of 
good selling today. 


* + 


“Exotic Javanese beauty brought 
irom the orient to bear upon 1943 
Fall foot fashion 4s romantic as 
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the remote Far East—as indestruct- 
ible as its people. Javanese lizard 
lends itself to your every costume as 
no other leather can.”—Levy’s, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
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“The Best Shoe is the Best Buy” 


The Powers Department Store in 
Minneapolis used a clever window dis- 
play recently to call attention to vari- 
ous types of shoes for women. 

A large piece of white bristol 
board held one shoe each of many 
types, designed for work or for leisure 
or for dress. These shoes were fast- 
ened in symmetrical rows to the board 
which was placed in the center of the 
window. A mannikin. dressed in a 
vivid flower print which brought color 
to the display, leaned over the board, 
holding another pair in her hand. 

A large poster asked: “Which of 
these many types of shoes do you need 
most?” The shoes were described on 
the poster as to their correct use for 
work or recreation. The statement 
concluded with, “The best shoe is the 
best buy.” . 

* . 


Store Policy Explained in Ad 


Knox & Dispenza, Batavia, N. Y.., 
recently published an ad, most ap- 
propriate to the times. Headline and 
copy read: “K & D might stand for a 
lot of things. For instance: 

“Kicks and Dissatisfaction 

Killings and Disasters 

Kindness and Deference 

“All of these are intermingled in 
life of 1943 as we experience it, but 
the paramount meaning of K. & D. to 
us is: 

“Knowledge of footwear values, 
gained through long years of rich ex- 
perience, and, 

“Distribution of footwear in a man- 
ner that builds confidence and causes 
customers to catalog us along with 
their family physician or optometrist. 

“When K. & D. ceases to have this 
meaning for us, the sign will be taken 
down from above our door.” 

~*~ ~ * 


“Put your pumps on a pedestal.” — 
The Emporium, San Francisco, Cal. 
aa om * 


Night Sales Are Quick Sales 


When business houses in a mid-west 
city first began to ‘remain open on 
Monday and Thursday evenings, 
curiosity brought many persons to the 
downtown district in a kind of holiday 
spirit. But today, the situation has 
resolved itself into a steady trade by 
those who come because they have no 
other time to make their purchases. 
Result is that Monday and Thursday 
Night sales exceed those of Saturdays. 
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The manager of one department store 
reports that the night buying groups 
have a much more hurried attitude in 
regard to selections. The crowds are 
tremendous. Everything is geared to 
a high tension with much more rapid 
sales than in the daytime selling in 
the department. The purchasers are 
still demanding quality, however. 

In order to meet the demands on 
the department, the store had to de- 
velop a group of sales help recruited 
from students and part time workers, 
who report at 4:30 to be ready for 
the rush. These helpers are trained 
in the department by the manager, 
with very good results. 

The night buyers are an entirely 
different group from those who do 
daytime buying. A large number of 
workers who have daytime warshifts 
are among the purchasers. These come 
in family groups, getting shoes for 
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Shoes — a full closet — buying 
crowds, sketched in the above adver- 
tisement quickly put over the message 
for the Fontius Shoe Co., Denver, that 
Fall shoes were in, that new shoes, 
however, shouldn't be bought if shoe 
closets were full, but only if they 
were needed, that purchase should not 
be put off until the last minute when 
crowds will fill the stores. 


the entire family. The children’s de- 
partment opens from the women’s 
department, making the buying of 
children’s shoes convenient. 

Another store reports large night 
sales with family groups comprising 
the bulk of the business. Here, too, 
rapid buying is the case with men and 
women of the family buying quickly 
in the separate sections at the same 
time. 

Shoe stores, both men’s and wom- 
en’s report the same large amount 
of selling as the department store 
sections. Customers are there to pur- 
chase and not to look about, making 
it a matter of business to come in 
only for a needed purchase and to 
leave as quickly as possible to get 
home for a.needed rest. 

There is a general feeling on the 
part of customers that they wish to 
get as many shoes as they are per- 
mitted during the year. For this rea- 
son, sales are expected to keep up. 
Whether, without rationing, sales 
would have increased to the same 
amount because of the added amount 
of money in the area, is a question. 
Managers feel that people have be- 
come so shoe conscious that they are 
buying more. Particularly is this true 
of the group which trades during the 
night opening hours. The convenience 
of doing their buying at hours when 
they are through with work has added 


greatly to sales. 
a 


Catering To Youth 


In connection with the sale of moc- 
casins, play shoes and unrationed 
footgear, one shoe retailer in upstate 
New York cooperated with the YMCA, 
Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls and other 
local youth clubs in erecting a bulle- 
tin board in his store window listing 
various youth activities. Tie in sign 
advised parents to purchase this type 
of footgear for youngsters’ summer 
activity. Bulletin board notices were 
prepared by the various organizations 
involved; all that the shoe retailer 
had to do was mount them on the 
board one day weekly. Sales to com- 
munity youth went sharply up on this 
unrationed merchandise. 

Another store offered a prize for 
best victory gardens raised and for 
photos of gardens in various stages of 
growth. A dollar was paid for such 
photos as were used in the shoe re- 
tailers’ window. Photos could be hu- 
man interest showing gardeners, young 
and old working in the garden, weed- 
ing. planting, etc. Prizes at the end 
of the season were awarded for the 
tee of local judges. In the window 
were photos of gardens and tie in 
best gardens as judged by a commit- 
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The Integrity of WORK 


IT is hard to understand the mental attitudes of men 
in business who think that their business life is de- 
tached from the war life of a nation and that one strong 
fist is punching on the battle field (maybe his own 
son) while the other fist is kept in his pocket. Well. 
there is a change of attitude in process, right here and 
now. We are learning that this is EVERYBODY’S WAR 
and that civilian business is in the war, or else! 

There is a great phrase in the Book of Job: “Dost 
thou still retain thine integrity?” That applies to you 
and me and to everybody else; and to a nation. 

Integrity also can be applied to little things in busi- 
ness life. The merchant who buys from the black market 
those types of shoes prohibited by the regulations is 
nibbling away not only at his own integrity but that of 
the industry and nation as well. A merchant who takes 
a few shoes and marks them $10.95 when 
shoe is sold in a distant city for $5.95 is whittling away 
at the integrity of the industry, even though his money- 
free customers are satisfied with the sale. 


the same 


There is a dignity and an integrity to a good day’s 
work. well done. The clerk who refuses to lift a hand 
to dust a shelf or open a case of shoes, because that is 
not his specific job, is a shirker in a time when all work 
is important, providing it is useful and helpful and 
saves time and money. There is indeed a dignity to all 
work, no matter what it is. The traveling salesman who 
is sitting in an office and twiddling his thumbs isn’t 
doing his war bit. You can go all the way down the 
line to point out the obligation of every man, woman 
and child to serve—and deny themselves the things that 
waste manpower, transportation and time itself. 

We think the shoe industry is in a very serious 
position because the brunt of the battle is still to 
he met by the integrity of service. Any clerk at 
his battle station over the fitting stool, who mis- 
fits a pair of shoes just to make a commissionable 
sale, is doing bodily harm to a worker in this— 
everybody's war. 


The period of restraint is now. There will be a forci- 
ble restraint in terms of fewer shoes manufactured by 
the new call for soldiers and the necessity for men to 
work on military goods. America has always boasted 
of her supremacy of production, but even at this hour, 
Britain’s record of production per man hour is greater 
than our own. They have been taught that each and 
every person must give their best to their work. When 
we take a huge overhead crane to move a barrel of 
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nails the length of a shipyard we are consuming power 
and manpower that the British would conserve by the 
manual labor of putting the barrel into a wheelbarrow 
and moving it to its use-point. There is a lot of ma- 
lingering on the job in plants making goods for civilian 
use, as well as for war use—and that holds true for the 
services within shoe stores, too. Every hour wasted is 
work lost forever. 

All of these are the things that make up the integrity 
of the nation to back up the soldier and the sailor at 
their point of peril. We are not moralizing, but point- 
ing-up the necessity for increasing and accelerating the 
amount of work done by every man and woman on the 
payroll because wars_are fought with work and dollars 
and neither can be wasted. 

Now let’s see where all this hits you—in the pocket. 
Sure, businesses must survive, but they cannot survive 
with the waste of money and time that is still going on 
in America. When your store gets to the point where 
it is receiving 40 per cent less in shipment of shoes and 
when your public is reducing its purchase of footwear 
(as it is doing in some spots already on all apparel and 
goods) then you are smack up against the tough think- 
ing of how to survive. If windows have to be washed: 
if stock has to be moved; if true selling has to take the 
place of emotional promotion, then you are down to 
real business under actual war conditions. 

If the ration period is extended and the public is 


restrained to fewer pairs of shoes per year. it is token 


of tougher days ahead. 

We helieve that 
American business, as a whole, will be the better 
for a return to the work integrity that must come 
if we are to win this war and win the peace. 


ae * a 


HOW BiG IS A BOY? 


Boys will be boys, but boys’ shoes are something else 
for, at this moment, women in factories, yards and 
shops are buying up boys’ shoes like nobody’s busi- 
ness. So it’s about time that we took a good look at the 
boys’ shoe business—as it was, is and what it might be. 

Let’s look at the record! There are in this country 
17,551,000 boys. That’s the total of those who are in 
the boys’ age groups, but who may physically be wear- 
ing shoe sizes from size 13 to 13. Let’s look at the 
record again, for the last Census shows that youths’ and 
boys’ shoes in 1939 were manufactured in the number 
of 17.316.169. Compare these figures and you find that 
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statistically boys wear less than one pair of shoes per 
year. So this must be a barefoot nation—because can- 
yas rubber-soled footwear is out of the picture today. 

Well, of course, it doesn’t make sense. Neither does 
the boys’ shoe business. Let’s look again: Fond parents 
are pleased to pay anything from a dollar to six dollars 
or even more for shoes that range from the first hard 
sole to size 8. A fairly common price is $4.00 or $5.00 
for good shoes, well fitted in size up to 13. It’s a sweet 
price bracket because of the sentimental side of child: 
hood. We all know of doting parents who must have 
the best for their little brats—/orgive the term. 

We have no unfavorable comment for this worthy 
ambition to help little children grow strong and erect 
and let’s hope that far into the post-war period the same 
kindly spirit will prevail. Child life is certainly sched- 
uled for a betterment and a bumper crop of babies 
indicates the opportunity for good shoes and good ser- 
vice. All we are saying in preface—is to point up one 
story on boys’ shoes. 


WHAT in the dickens happens to the parental point of 
view when the boy puts on short or long pants and 
starts to show a little capacity for wearing out sole 
leather? At or about that time an amazing change 
comes over the parental scope and Johnny and Bill are 
given the bum’s rush. He’s taken into town and a search 
is made for something tough and wearable for $2.95 
or less. Mention $5.00 for a boy’s shoe, no matter what 
the size be—13 to 13—the old man growls and the old 
lady swoons. That’s as it was and even is, today. 

Well, the tough answer is—some boys are not going 
to get some shoes at the old prices, or even at the old 
places because it isn’t in the cards to build them below 
cost. Boys’ shoes should have and demand plump, firm 
upper leathers, tough-wearing quarter linings, strong 
duck linings, the best of counters and box toes. The 
inner sole must be plump and overweight. When it 
comes to outer soles, even reclaim rubber soles are not 
tough enough—for boys in the ages up to 17 are work- 
ing boys, many of them carrying a decent load of the 
work of the world and when they have any time for 
play they are just raising hell with shoes—soles and 
uppers—and there is no moderation in them. 

If this boy public of ours is going to be shod on the 
ration basis in this period of “everybody’s war,” some- 
body has got to do some thinking about boys’ shoes and 
boys’ shoe prices. It was all well enough for a men’s 
shoe factory to have fill-in business in the boys’ grades, 
in the sharp competitive period now past but today, 
leather by weight and measure costs more than the ceil- 
ing price, to even fabricate. 

Loss-leadering is out and factories‘and stores are up 
against shortages, not only of materials but of man- 
power and cannot build boys’ shoes on the old, soft price 
system. You can regulate and legislate until you're 
black in the face, but there is no compelling a factory 
and a store to operate in red ink, particularly when 


kicks and complaints as to wear are concentrated in 
this field of boys’ shoes, above all other shoes. 
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HIT AND RUN CORNER 


To the Editor: 

“We are desirous of voicing a protest against the 
practice, common among most sources of supply, 
im requesting payment of ration currency before 
placing orders in ‘active’ files. 

“We are forced to supply ration currency even 
though the orders placed may not be shipped for 
several months. 

“This places the stores in a spot where they have 
not sufficient currency to operate on unless they 
were very heavily overstocked at the beginning of 
the shoe rationing period. 

“We realize that this is against the wishes of the 
OPA but hesitate to place complaints against specific 
houses for fear of losing our ability to buy from 
those same houses. 

“Would it not be feasible to ship shoes on open 
account insofar as ration currency is concerned, the 
same as money; i.e., we would be required to pay 
our ration currency to the source of supply in 10 
days, 15 days or some such period, and no shoes 
shipped unless ration currency account was up to 
date. 

“This plan would entail no more bookkeeping 
for factories or stores, and, in fact, would be much 
more simple as far as retailers are concerned, as 
they could write ration currency check for mer- 
chandise the same day they receive it and not 
worry about how many pair credit they have stand- 
ing with John Doe, Jane Roe, and from Dick and 
Harry everywhere. 

“We respectfully submit the above for your con- 
sideration.” 

W. J. Kerr, 
Freeport Shoe Retailers Asso. 
Freeport, Illinois 





So it’s about time that somebody faced the 
boys’ shoe problem realistically. If a boy has a 
size up to 6, he may get shoes at the old line 
prices, preserving the ceiling; but if his shoes 
run higher in size, he has got to buy men’s shoes 
at men’s shoe prices. That's the economics of 
boys’ shoemaking and selling under today’s seri- 
ous situation. Let’s make the boy classification 
—hby size and not age. Correct it now. 

Make no mistake about it—this is not just a tempo- 
rary wartime problem for it is going to project itself 
into the future. Good, serviceable shoes for boys will 
not be again rated as factory filler because future labor 
costs will remain high, or else. There is nothing in the 
future picture that indicates $3.00 a day labor scale in 
factories or in stores and you can’t build and sell boys’ 
shoes without paying the costs plus a cent per pair profit. 

Therefore, you see, boys’ shoes must some day stand 
on their own feet as an article of face value, which they 
don’t do today. So, if a howl to high heaven goes up 
this Winter that there are no shoes for boys, it is due 
to a situation that has been accumulating and aggravat- 
ing over the years until at last it became intolerable and 
impossible of solution. 





PLANS TO HEAD OFF SHOE STAMPEDE 


Action Foretold by Stephenson in Los Angeles and 
Other Western Speeches. Confirmed When OPA 
Extends Life of Ration Stamp 18—Unfavorable Pro- 
‘duction Outlook Necessitates Longer Ration Period. 


CONTINUING his Western tour, 
during which he has been confer- 
ring with shoe merchants and rep- 
resentatives of other branches of 
the industry from Coast to Coast, 
W. W. Stephenson, shoe rationing 
executive in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, addressed an impor- 
tant and largely attended meeting 
presided over by Paul Jesberg in 
the Embassy Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, on September 20. Here, 
as in most of the other cities visited 
on his western tour, Mr. Stephen- 
son devoted the major portion of 
his address to the subject of the 
availability of shoes, which he re- 
gards as of fundamental importance 
at this time. 

“During the past few weeks prob- 
ably you have been receiving con- 
tradictory and confusing informa- 
tion on this subject. If you have 
followed published statistics on 
shoe production you have observed 
that shoes are being manufactured 
at the approximate rate of 480 mil- 
lion pairs per year. This compares 
favorably with 1942 production. At 
the same time, you have been told 
by your suppliers and by the war 
agencies that there is an acute short- 
age of materials and manpower for 
producing shoes. The reduced al- 
lotments of ration type shoes you 
have received from your suppliers 
confirm this shortage. We believe 
you are entitled to a clarification on 
these points, and I offer figures 
which will provide you with the 
real facts. 

“It is true that total shoe produc- 
tion has been maintained at the rate 
of approximately 40 million pairs 
per month. Of this total. however. 
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W. W. STEPHENSON 


Shoe Rationing Executive of 
OPA on Coast Speaking Tour. 


approximately 914 million pairs are 
house slippers and non-rationed 
types. Approximately 54 million 
pairs are for military, lend lease, 
export and other exempt agencies. 
This leaves an inflow of rationed 
type footwear for civilians of ap- 
proximately 25 million pairs per 
month, or 300 million pairs per 
year. 

“From these figures it will be 
obvious to you that retailers should 
not encourage consumers to spend 
their shoe stamps or to apply for 
supplemental ration. The industry 
will enjoy the sale of every pair of 
shoes which can be made. Promo- 
tion on your part will not increase 
production. 

“We expect to take action to pre- 
serve orderly spending of stamps by 
consumers and to prevent the last 
minute rush to buy shoes. I regret 
that it is not possible now to give 


you complete details of the plan.” 
(Life-of Stamp 18 extended Sept. 
23.) 

“I want to assure you, however, 
that every effort is being made by 
the industry and by the war 
agencies to increase the rate of shoe 
production. There are many prob- 
lems to be solved before substan- 
tial increases can be expected. It 
was known on February | that the 
supply of sole leather was critical. 
The Office of the Rubber Director 
and the rubber sole and heel indus- 
try were called on for help in sup- 
plementing this shortage. Since 
February 1 there has been further 
shrinkage in the available supplies 
of sole leather and it has been ne- 
cessary to call on the rubber indus- 
try for substantial increases in their 
original commitments. Fortunately, 
reclaimed and synthetic rubbers are 
now available to supply this need. 
Reclaimed and synthetic rubbers, 
however, cannot be placed on shoes 
until manpower and mould equip- 
ment have been supplied to convert 
the basic raw material into finished 
soles. 

“Upper leather is now becoming 
as critical as soling material. The 
only material available in quantity 
which can be used as a substitute 
for upper leather, is fabric. The 
increased usage of fabrics in the 
manufacture of rationed footwear 
is urgently needed. The ingenuity 
of manufacturers and retailers is 
essential in the production and dis- 
tribution of practical, serviceable 
shoes made from whatever mate- 
rials are available. 

“It should be remembered that 

[TURN TO PAGE 68. PLEA=E] 
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Look at the above photograph and compare 
the bottom contour of the CANTILEVER last shown 
on the left with the relatively level shank of the 
ordinary last on the right. 


It is more than a lucky chance that makes 
CANTILEVER Shoes so comfortable — it is due to 
the lasts on which they are made! 


CANTILEVER lasts were developed to insure the 
greater ease and comfort of the shoes made on them. 


New York Office: 3120 Empire State Building + 
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The secret of the added comfort lies im the bottom 
contour —the width of tread and toe room. ALL 
CANTILEVER lasts embody these basic features, and 
each last is modified as heel height goes up. 


The metatarsal depression of CANTILEVER lasts 


gives the insole of the shoe the convex surface 


which conforms to the metatarsal arch contour 
of the bones of the foot. These scientifically con- 
structed lasts are the secret of CANTILEVER comfort! 


Selby Shoe Company. Portsmouth, Ohio 


New York Retail Store: Fifth Avenue at 38th Street 
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EASY GOERS 


OPA GIVES INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR FILING NEW INVENTORY 


New Form R-1701-A to Be Used for Filing Second Inven- 
tory. All Shoe Establishments, Including Manufacturers, Re- 
tailers, Distributors, Jobbers Must File Before October 10. 
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The new OPA single sheet Form R-1701-A which is to 
be used in filing the inventory. Reports should be 
made out in duplicate, with dealer holding one copy. 


ON or before October 10th, every shoe establishment in 
the country—including retailers, distributors, jobbers 
and manufacturers—is required by OPA to file an in- 


ventory of rationed shoes on hand at the close of busi- 
ness September 30th. This inventory is to be reported 
on the new inventory and sales record form—OPA 
Form R-1701-A—shown here. Dealers whose names are 
on file with the OPA Inventory Unit are receiving these 
forms through the mail; those who do not receive them 
must get them from their local rationing boards or their 
OPA district offices.. Two copies are necessary—one to 
be filed with the OPA Inventory Unit, Empire State 
Building, New York 1, N. Y., the other to be kept by 
the dealer. 


Manufacturers are instructed to prepare one inven- 
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tory report for all factories, warehouses, storage places, 
or distribution agencies included as one establishment 
when the first inventory (April 10th) was filed. Whole- 
salers and retailers must prepare a separate report for 
each establishment owned, even if they have a joint 
ration bank account for several establishments. 

All new rationed shoes as of the close of business 
September 30th must be reported. An actual count is 
necessary, and accurate records of stock of each of the 
types listed (men’s dress shoes, size 5 and over; men’s 
work shoes, size 5 and over; youths’ and boys’ shoes, 
sizes 8 to 2 and 1 to 6; women’s shoes, sizes 24% and 
over; misses’ and children’s shoes, sizes 1244 to 3 and 
81% to 12; infants’ shoes, sizes 444 to 8; and all other 
rationed shoes of all sizes) must be entered on lines 
| to 7 of the form. These should imclude all new ra- 
tioned shoes which are located at the place.of business. 
even though held on consignment or sold and held 
under contract for sale but not shipped; shoes stored 
by the dealer in a public warehouse which does not 
register as a separate establishment; shoes located 
elsewhere for repair. It does not include shoes received 
for repair from another establishment or men’s rubber 
boots or rubber work shoes. 

On line 9 the dealer is to enter the total number of 
pairs sold to consumers against War Ration Stamps. 
Special Shoe Stamps or Certificates from April 11th 
through September 30th. This includes all new ra- 
tioned shoes sold to consumers, including individuals. 
employers and institutions, but does not include shoes 
sold to other members of the trade. 

Line 10, under the heading “Released under Amend- 
ment No. 25” deals with the total number of pairs 
which were in stock of rationed shoes and were released 
from rationing by amendment 25 to Ration Order 17. 
effective July 7th, and including evening slippers made 
in the United States or imported before July 7th which 
at the time of manufacture were made with uppers of 
gold or silver leather or imitation leather with gold or 
silver finish; baseball, track and football shoes; men’s 
and women’s knee-height riding boots made in the 
United States or imported before July 7th (including 
boots without lacing and with lacing over the instep but 
not including full lace boots or jodhpur or cowboy 
boots). [TURN TO PAGE 71, PLEASE] 
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These nationally advertised Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoes are 
good brands to be indentified with ... easy, profitable ones to sell: 


For Boys and Girls: POLL-PARROT and STAR BRAND 
For Women: HEEL LATCH 
For Men: ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND 


Through three wars and 45 years, Roberts, Johnson & Rand shoes 
have possessed an innate worthiness far beyond the modest 
price tags they bear. 


It is a familiar characteristic of Roberts, Johnson & Rand to do every # 
a little better than is required. In quality, craftsmanship, intrinsic vale 
...in war and in peace... Roberts, Johnson & Rand shoes have alway 
exceeded the claims advanced for them ... have always reflected w 
determined effort to provide the greatest value per consumer dolla. 


Despite restrictions . . . if it's a Roberts, Johnson & Rand shoe ... it's 
good shoe. It’s true today. To a greater extent it will be true tomore. 


ROBERTS, JOUNSON & RAM 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO. e ST. Low! 
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DEPARTMENT Designed to 
Attract the YOUNG TRADE 


"The Shoe Grotto," Children's Shoe Department at Foot Builders, Inc., Pasa- 
dena, California, Is an Excellent Example of How to Appeal to the Tastes of 


Young Customers. 


Foor BUILDERS, INC., a shoe 
store owned by G. C. Stribling, 
0. E. Gallenkamp, and L. C. Hyde, 
all veterans of the shoe trade for 
more than 33 years, was established 
two years ago in Pasadena, Calif. 
One of the most important phases 
of this store is the juvenile depart- 
ment, which according to Mr. Gal- 
lenkamp has proved to be a definite 
financial asset. 

G. B. Hazlett, manager of the 
store, believes that the maintainence 
of an active juvenile department is 
one of the outstanding reasons for 
the success which the Foot Builders 
Store has.seen in such a short time. 
This department, set off from the 
main part of the store by an arch- 
way simulating grey stones covered 
with vines, is distinctly built for the 
attraction of youngsters. Placed at 
the back of the store, it allows the 
children a great deal of freedom 
without disturbing adult customers 
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who might not understand the vigor 
of the younger generation when 
choosing a new pair of shoes. 
Attractive murals depict Gulliver 
among the Lilliputians on the back 
wall, while the two side walls show 
a variation. of the- three bears, 
Superman and two jolly clowns. A 
nursery rhyme linoleum. rug holds 
the attention of-both the child who 
can read the verses and the young- 
ster who is so young that he enjoys 
only pictures of the rhymes. All this 
is done in an attractive red and 
cream color scheme that fits in well 
with the general red and cream 
tones .of the main store fixtures. 
Below the wall murals of the juve- 
nile department, grey painted stones 
similar to those on the archway give 
the department a definitely separate 
atmosphere that pleases the young- 
sters and makes them feel more at 
home in a department, they know 


Growing Sales Volume Speaks for Department's Success. 


Store manager G. B. Hazlett fits a 

young customer in the “Shoe Grot- 

to.” Note the decorative treatment 
of walls and flooring. 


has been created especially for 
them. 

Since shoe rationing boards will 
grant mothers extra permits for 
children who outgrow or wear out 
their ordinary shoe allotments, store 
manager Hazlett feels that Foot 
Builders, Inc., is profiting both now 
and will continue to do so in post- 
war days by emphasizing the juve- 
nile business. He finds that pre- 
miums offered by the manufacturers 
terid to keep the kids coming back 
for- more. He also gives a free 
funny. book with each pair of shoes. 
“Many mothers have told me about 
trying to take children into other 
stores, but the kids insist on com- 
ing here because we give them free 
funny books.” 

[TURN TO PAGE 83, PLEASE] 





Four Point Plan Assures Successtul 


A LITTLE over two years ago, Charles Talman opened 
a new children’s shoe store known as Talman’s Juvenile 
Shoes in Worcester, Mass. Mr. Talman set out to cater 
exclusively to children and young folks, believing that 
the children’s shoe business in the average shoe store 
is often neglected. Instead of using the children’s line 
as a leader for women’s shoes, or as a sideline to a 
women’s department, Mr. Talman was determined to 
make the children’s line the king pin. His progress and 
the methods he has employed provide an interesting 
story and one that suggests definite possibilities to 
other retailers specializing in children’s shoes. 

Prior to opening the new store, Mr. Talman set up 
a sales budget—the sales volume which he expected to 
obtain during his first year in business. That budget 
has been considerably over-ridden to an extent that 
Mr. Talman at first thought impossible. Sales have 
increased each month and the business is established 
to a point not reached by many new stores for several 
years. The number of customers and the steady addi- 
tion of new customers have far surpassed the original 
estimate of probable progress. 

The store has about 600 square feet of floor space 


plus some additional storage space. In addition to Mr. 
Talman, the store is manned by two salesgirls. It is 
located only a few feet off the city’s leading shopping 
street, and is itself on one of the main streets. 

When asked what factors have contributed to this 


progress, Mr. Talman emphasized four major points: 
absolutely perfect fitting, selling no shoes over the 
counter, explaining technical terms in everyday lan- 
guage and making friends with children. 

To insure perfect fitting, the Talman store has a 
complete stock, including all widths and styles. It has 
an X-ray machine which has proved invaluable in check- 
ing the fit and in showing parents just how a shoe fits. 
Not only {are shoes fitted properly, but all sales are 
followed in proper time to determine whether or not a 
child needs a different size. A card is kept for each 
young customer; the child’s rate of growth may be 
generally determined by the change of size in previous 
months. 

When it is apparent that a child might need a dif- 
erent size, Mr. Talman mails a card with the simple 
reminder, “A change in size of your child’s shoes will 
soon be necessary.” Mr. Talman purposely refrains 
from bringing any pressure upon the parent or from 
insisting that the parent bring the child to the store. 
This one sentence reminder, however, brings to the 
store for a checkup about 90 per cent of all those re- 
ceiving it. Under the store’s system, these cards are 
mailed the first and fifteenth of each month, since a 
lapse of even two weeks makes a difference in the 
growth of a child’s foot. 

It is to insure proper fitting that Talman’s sells no 

[TURN TO PAGE 79, PLEASE] 
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Children’s Business 


Charles Talman of Talman’s Juvenile 
Shoes in Worcester, Mass., Has Evolved 
a Program Which Assures Him Satisfied 
Customers and Plenty of Repeat Business. 
Accurate Fitting and Making Friends of 


His Young Customers Important Aspects. 


CHARLES TALMAN, Proprietor, 
Talman's Juvenile Shoes 


Left—Exterior of the Talman store. The 
nursery drawings in the windows attest 
to the nature of the stock carried and 
make the store stand out from others 
surrounding it on the busy street. 


Photo on opposite page shows the in- 
terior of the Talman store. In the back- 
ground is a curtained alcove leading to 
the stockroom. Mirrors and wall niches 
used to display popular styles add to the 
attractive appearance of the store. 











William W. Stephenson, OPA Shoe Ration- 
ing Executive, and Henry M. Spelman, Jr., 
Who Heads OCR Shoe and Leather Prod- 
ucts Section, Chief Speakers at Luncheon 
Meeting November 2, in Connection with 


Industry War Conference and Market Week. 


HENRY M. SPELMAN, JR. 


Government Men on Chicago Program 


WILLIAM W. STEPHENSON, footwear rationing ex- 
ecutive of the Office of Price Administration, and Henry 
M. Spelman, Jr., chief of the Shoe and Leather Products 
Section of the Office of Civilian Requirements, War 
Production Board, will be the principal speakers at a 
luncheon meeting Tuesday, November 2, in the grand 
ballroom of the Palmer House, Chicago, in connection 
with the Shoe Industry War Conference and Market 
Week. Harold F. Volk, president of the National Shoe 
Retailers Association, will be the chairman of the meet- 
ing. This noon-day gathering on Tuesday will be the 
first formal luncheon meeting during the industry’s 
War Conference and Market Week, which will open 
November 1 and continue through November 4, under 
the joint sponsorship of the National Shoe Retailers 
Association and the National Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association. 

On Wednesday, November 3, in the same room at 
the same hotel, the second of the two scheduled War 
Conference luncheon meetings will be held. Invitations 
have been extended to Washington officials closely allied 
with the war effort of the shoe industry to address the 
Wednesday noon meeting. Announcement of their 
acceptance is expected to be made shortly. Their promi- 
nence will further emphasize the serious purpose of the 
Shoe Industry War Conference and Market Week and 
the fact that it is a genuine contribution to the indus- 
try’s participation in the war effort. 





The dual appearance of two such important govern- 
ment officials as Mr. Stephenson and Mr. Spelman on 
Tuesday’s program is expected to arouse the interest of 
shoe merchants and manufacturers alike and a large 
attendance at this luncheon is anticipated. Both of these 
officials possess a background of practical shoe experi- 
ence, being familiar with the designing and production 
of footwear as well as the fundamentals of merchandis- 
ing and service. 


THROUGH his connection with shoe rationing, Mr. 
Stephenson has come to be known to virtually every 
shoe merchant and manufacturer in the country. His 
extensive business background was a definite asset in 
developing shoe rationing, and the branch which Mr. 
Stephenson now heads is responsible for the policy, 
planning and operating of the rationing program. He 
travels extensively, meeting with merchants and confer- 
ring with manufacturers on rationing problems and 
through this contact, he has broadened his knowledge 
of the rationing policy and its effect on the consumer, 
retailer, and wholesaler as well as the manufacturer. 
While many modifications of shoe rationing have 
been found necessary since Ration Order 17 was an- 
nounced last February shoemen generally have hailed 
the program under Mr. Stephenson as acceptable and 
workable as a war emergency measure. 
[TURN TO PAGE 89, PLEASE] 
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gives you the Glove Grip 


Arnold Authentics for men have plenty of things to commend 
them . . . A nationally known name . .. A long record of dis- 
tinguished styling . . . A reputation of square-shooting and of 
unbeatable service to dealers. 

But, above all, Arnold Authentics give you the Glove Grip that 
brings customers back for the same model year after year. That's 


1} b 
oh what has sold Arnolds to the shoe-wise . . . for daily wear as 
=-D well as for sports. 
4 
— 


Anyone who has known Arnold Glove Grip comfort always re- 
members it. (And that’s something for you to remember, too!) 
M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY, South Weymouth 90, Mass. 


ARNOLD Cuthentics 
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OPA Attitude on Swap Centers 


|\N an attempt to clarify any misunderstanding which 
has arisen over the establishment of Swap Centers for 
the distribution of children’s outgrown shoes, OPA has 
sent a memo to its field officers in charge of the shoe 
rationing program. The memo emphasizes that OPA 
did not originate the idea, but since it has been pro- 
moted and advocated, OPA thought it advisable to set 
up a group of suggestions for safe and efficient opera- 
tion of the Swap Centers. 

The memo was prepared with the idea of giving field 
officials sufficient information to enablé them to answer 
criticisms and questions that have arisen among the 
trade. It points out to field representatives the following 
facts: 

“The suggestions on how to organize and operate 
Swap Centers for children’s outgrown shoes, which were 
distributed to OPA field staffs, were for ‘consideration 
and adaptation as you see fit.’ This fact was clearly 
stated on the first page of the plan because, as everyone 
recognizes, feasibility of establishing exchanges for chil- 
dren’s outgrown shoes depends on local conditions. 

“Swap Centers were never intended to be an OPA 
project. However, since children’s shoe exchanges were 
springing up in various parts of the country, and since 
some of them were being severely criticized by the trade, 
OPA made a study of how these exchanges were oper- 
ating and explored the reasons for trade criticism. In 
some areas the reason given for trade resistance was 
lack of proper supervision, resulting in careless meth- 
ods of disinfecting and fitting. 

“To correct this situation OPA secured information 
about disinfecting methods from the U. S. Public 
Health Service, fitting suggestions from the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing, and incorpo- 
rated them in a suggested plan of operation for chil- 
dren’s Shoe. Swap Centers.” 

' The memo goes on to urge cooperation with the trade 
in communities where there is a need for exchanging 
children’s shoes. It is also important to note that the 
shoes obtained at Swap Centers are “extras” and in no 
way affect the usual ration allotment. 
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Expect Six Months’ Ration Period 

THE life of Ration Stamp No. 18, which had been due 
to expire October 31, was extended indefinitely by 
OPA, in a surprise move September 23, purpose of 
which was to prevent another last minwte buying rush 
just prior to the expiration date of the coupon. A new 
stamp (No. 1 on Airplane Sheet, Book Three) will be 
made available to the public for shoe purchases on 
November 1. It will carry no expiration date, but it 
was stated that, on the basis of the present shoe pro- 
duction outlook, it is believed the next subsequent stamp 
will hardly be available before May 1. 

Announcement of the extension of Stamp 18 was 
made earlier than OPA had originally planned, due to 
premature publication in some newspapers. No two- 
pair-per-year shoe quota has been established. 


QMC to Rebuild 6,500,000 Pairs 


THE War Department has announced that approxi- 
mately 6,500,000 pairs of Army shoes will be rebuilt 
during the present fiscal year at plants under the super- 
vision of the Quartermaster Corps, Army Service Forces, 


in Buford, Ga., and Hannibal, Mo. This rebuilding 
operation, the department said, not only will save the 
Government approximately $7,000,000, but will also 
conserve nearly 20,000,000 sq. ft. of leather in the course 
of a year. The shoe rebuilding program was started by 
the Quartermaster Corps in April, 1942. During the 
fiscal year 1943, approximately 2,733,000 pairs of shoes 
were rebuilt. 

The Army shoe rebuilding program is not to be con- 
fused with shoe repair activities. Normally Army shoes 
are resoled twice, unless the uppers are so badly dam- 
aged as to preclude such repairs. After the second 
resoling, however, worn shoes are sent either to Buford 
or Hannibal for rebuilding because the average welting 
will not stand up satisfactorily when a third sole is 
added. 

Rebuilt Army shoes look and wear like the original 
article and are usually more comfortable. 
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Would Simplify Price Controls 
HAROLD F. VOLK, head of Volk Brothers, Dallas, 


Texas, and president of the National Shoe Retailers Asso- 
ciation, has been designated by Reagan P. Connolly, 





OPA director of consumer goods, to head a subcommit- 



























HAROLD F. VOLK 


tee of a group which met recently in Washington to act 
in an advisory capacity in connection with simplification 
of retail price control regulations for products other 
than foods. Mr. Volk’s subcommittee is to report on 
regulations affecting independent retail shoe stores at 


‘a ineeting to be held in October in New York. 


George L. Smith, of G. R. Kinney & Co., New York, 
president of the National Council of Shoe Chains, was 
appointed chairman of a similar subcommittee to rep- 


resent chain shoe stores. 
- * * 


Fair Distribution of Hides 
TANNERS may not hold their cattle hide splits for 


further processing or finishing when their customary 
practice has been to sell them to other tanners, Harold 
Connett, Assistant Director of the Textile, Clothing and 
Leather Division, WPB, has announced. Conservation 
Order M-310 requires tanners to maintain the balance 
between their own consumption of hides and leather 
and their sale to regular customers who have received 
them in the past. 

The announcement comes as a result of numerous 
questions from tanners concerning the fair distribution 
clause of Order M-310, which reads as follows: “In 
making sales or deliveries of hides, skins or leather, 
including sole leather cut stock, no person shall make 


October |, 1943 











discriminatory cuts in quality or quantity between cus- 
tomers who meet such person’s established prices, terms 
and credit requirements, or between customers and his 
own consumption of said materials.” 
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Dewey Named Rubber Director 
CoLONEL BRADLEY DEWEY, well known through- 


out the shoe trade through his association with the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Company, which he and 
Charles Almy organized in 1919, was appointed Sep- 
tember 15 to the office of Rubber Director, succeeding 
William M. Jeffers. Mr. Jeffers retired recently after 
a period of constructive service during which the gov- 
ernment’s synthetic rubber program was advanced well 
on its way to completion. 

About a year ago Mr. Dewey was appointed by Mr. 
Jeffers as deputy rubber director and in that position 
he has been the key technical man in the nation’s vitally 
important program of rubber conservation and develop- 
ment. In view of this connection and his recognized 
qualifications for an administrative post of this nature, 
his advancement to the post of director at this time is 
regarded as a natural and logical appointment. 
aa 


. aa 


Synthetic Rubber Cement for Shoes 
NATURAL rubber will be conserved through the substi- 


tution of synthetic rubber cement for cement made from 
crude rubber or natural latex, by an amendment to Rub- 
ber Order R-1, the Office of the Rubber Director an- 
nounced recently. 

Under amendment 4, cement may be used in the 
manufacture, application or repair of any product in 
the manufacture of which the order permits the con- 
sumption of rubber, synthetic rubber or balata, and 
cement which does not contain crude rubber or natural 
latex may be used in the manufacture and repair of 
shoes without restriction. 

But many of the uses formerly permitted in shoe- 
making for natural rubber cement are discontinued in 
the amendment, and cement which contains natural rub- 
ber may be used after Oct. 1 in the manufacture and 
repair of shoes in a much more limited number of 





operations. 

Amendment 3, issued simultaneously, suspends pref- 
erence ratings on rubber heel and sole products to fill 
civilian orders, to prevent the possibility of upsetting 
present methods of distributing these products. Military 
orders still receive preferential treatment. 


o . ° 


Special Stamps for Safety Shoes 


A SPECIAL shoe stamp for the purchase of safety shoes 
issued by a War Price and Rationing Board or an 
industrial plant must be marked “Safety Shoes” and 
may be spent by the consumer only for the shoes speci- 
fied, OPA announced in issuing amendment 36 to 
RO 17, effective Sept. 15, 1943. 
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BACK WAR BOND DRIVE 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


THE highlight in the September cal- 
endar of the shoe dealers of San 
Francisco was the unanimous backing 
of the Third War Loan Drive. On 
Admission Day, downtown San Fran- 
cisco was aflame with banners, and 
Market Street and adjacent areas 
were filled with bond booths with hun- 
dreds of store workers devoting their 
exclusive time to selling bonds and 
war stamps. Displays of tanks, guns 
and Army equipment were lined up 
on the streets, and half a dozen 
Army and Navy bands played in 
front of various stores, supplemented 
by entertainers employed by the 
stores who helped entertain the huge 
crowds that assembled. 

The White House broke a 50-year 
tradition in keeping open its doors on 
Admission Day, a State holiday, and 
the entire staff was on hand to sell 
war bonds and stamps. The other 
stores did likewise, and sales were in 
excess of expectations. The stores 
paid for large displays in the news- 
papers, devoted exclusively to urging 
the purchase of bonds, and window 
display featured war equipment. 
O’Connor, Moffatt & Co. used its many 
display windows to show war equip- 
ment, with cards showing the cost of 
each item, and explaining its type and 
use. Sommer & Kaufmann had at- 
tractive window displays, and at the 
sales booths at the entrance singing 
and playing troubadours entertained 
the crowds. O’Connor, Moffatt & Co. 
will publich the names of every bond 
purchaser during the Drive, and a 
copy of the Roll will be furnished 
each purchaser 

“Back to School” was the theme of 
many newspaper ads of shoe dealers, 
and the needs and styles of the juve- 
nile customers were ‘catered to by 
most of the stores. Gallen Kamp’s de- 
voted its 17 stores to window displays 
of school shoes, and large display ads 
appeared in the newspapers. Sturdy, 
low-heeled shoes were featured by 





many stores in San Francisco. 
Non-rationed shoes are being fea- 
tured in many stores, and a large de- 
mafid for these shoes is reported, to 
supplement the more durable type for 


which stamps are needed. Roos Bros. 
are featuring wooden rocker soled 
shoes for slacks which require no 
stamps. 


In the men’s field many types of 
slippers for the armed forces and ci- 
vilians are featured as_ excellent 
Christmas gifts, and since October 15 
is the deadline for soldiers and No- 
vember 1 for the Navy, Marines and 
Coast Guard, all stores are doing a 
brisk business in this type of foot- 
wear. 

While shortage in help still con- 
tinues a serious problem among shoe 
stores, business continues good and 
inventories are holding up remarkably 
well. July business in San Francisco, 
sagged 0.7 per cent below the June 
level but was 23.8 per cent above the 
July level last year. 

* * . 


MIAMI STORES URGE 
EARLY BUYING 


SHOE merchants in the Miami area 
are for the most part fearful of a re- 
turn of the “Battle of 17” as the time 








RANSOHOFFS 
259 Rat St 
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Low-heeled walking types in smart 
patterns were featured by Ranso- 
hoff’s, San Francisco, in this interest- 
ing ad. 








grows shorter for the redemption of 
coupon No. 18. While the back-to- 
school and return-to-college business 
has, to a considerable extent, used the 
family supply of coupons, there is 
still a goodly number to be reckoned 


with. In spite of advertising, and 
there is a steady stream of newspaper 
and radio advertising warning that 
NOW is the best time to use No. 18 
while stocks are to some extent com- 
plete, women in particular are hold- 
ing off, hoping that October may 
bring in new styles and maybe some 
color. In the meantime stocks are be- 
ing depleted, and it is growing in- 
creasingly difficult to be fitted in a 
popular size, particularly when the 
purchaser wants some particular type 
or color. 

Even through September white con- 
tinued to be active. One of the largest 
dealers in high quality footwear de- 
clared that September business in the 
all-white shoe ran to 80 per cent of 
total volume. In this area, of course, 
the white shoe is an all-year basic 
must. There is an increasing decline 
in the quantity of white which can be 
found in the shops; when a woman 
finds she can be fitted, she buys now 
with future wear in mind. 

Evening slipper business is prac- 
tically nil. There continues to be a 
demand for the classic pump in Suede 
or patent—a basic shoe which may be 
adorned with a bow, buckle or other 
ornament and transformed into a dress 
shoe for afternoon or evening wear. 

All snake, alligator or reptiles are 
selling well, particularly when the 
shoe can be matched to a bag. Again 
the shortage is felt in that all sizes 
and styles are not to be found. How- 
ever, when one is found, this makes a 
splendid basic all-purpose shoe that 
can be worn with many outfits. It is 
a shoe much in demand. 

The sale of colored unrationed play 
shoes continues to increase. School 
girls in particular are wearing them. 
And they are comfortable for wear in 
factory or shop where a woman must 
be on her feet much of the time. 
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For fifty years I.Miller has been making beautiful shoes, 
following the standards set by an humble shoemaker who insisted that only 
quality shoes should bear his label of beauty and integrity. 
In loyalty to this standard, I.Miller has grown to leadership in fashion, value, fit and 


comfort as well as in quality materials and fine, expert workmanship. 


We appreciate your service and your confidence. We esteem it today when you 
are filling the needs of women from a limited stock. 


We'll prize it tomorrow when your opportunities will be greater. 


I.Miller and Sens, Inc. 


Leng Island City, New York 


Shops and stores in principal cities 
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CHICAGO STORES INCREASE 
AD LINEAGE 


W ITH the expiration date of coupon 
No. 18 only a few weeks away, adver- 
tising lineage of shoes in Chicago has 
increased perceptibly. All stores have 
stressed the importance of not repeat- 
ing the frantic rush to cash in ration 
stamps at the last minute. A number 
of the stores have used direct mail to 
urge their trade to buy now. Chas. A. 
Stevens sent personal letters to their 
mailing list. 

An entertaining and amusing slant 
was given to an ad of The Hub. A 
caption over a sketch of Hamlet pond- 
ering a No. 18 coupon read: “To buy, 
or not to buy, That is the Question. 
Whether it is better to wait to use my 
coupon 18, or to take action now, and 
by so doing end my shoe worries. To 
buy; to wait no more; and by buying 
end the headache, and the thousand 
natural shocks that last-day shopping 
is heir to; ‘tis a solution devoutly to 
be wish’d.” 

The current shoe excitement has 
been in ankle bracelet straps. These 
vary from the low-heeled styles copied 


from children’s dancing slippers to 
the very high heeled version with 
open shanks and cut-out toes. All 
types have moved quickly and at all 
prices. Field’s have featured them in 
their Staccatoe Room at $7.95 as well 
as in their Salon at $15.75. Suede is 
the favored medium everywhere. Tie- 
ing in with the Fall fashions for 
tweeds, woolen suits and topcoats, 
Field’s presented walking types with 
platform soles. These were shown in 
oxfords and in high cut pumps and 
had ready customer acceptance. In 
dressy types suede is the big demand, 
and almost as much brown as black 
is being sold. 

Carson’s have had _ considerable 
activity in their I. Miller Salon where 
pumps of great variety are shown. 
These include high heeled reptiles, 
pedestrian heeled calfskins, opera 
pumps of suede or calf. Available in 
both black and brown, here, too, they 
have found an increasing interest in 
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The bracelet strap shoe, gaining in 

popularity all over the country, was 

presented by Joseph Salon Shoes, 
Chicago, with matching handbag. 





browns. Back-to-school footwear for 
the younger generation was stimu- 
lated by the opening of schools. 
Saddle oxfords in one color got some 
play, but for the most part moccasin 
types were in constant demand. 

Well into September, Mandel’s 
were still stressing unrationed play 
shoes and getting splendid response 
on them. They were featured as 
“suitable for Fall wear on the cam- 
pus—or dorm wear when the cold 
winds blow.” Made with fabric up- 
pers they were set upon. wedge and 
platform soles, most of them in sling- 
back style, thus usable as lounging 
slippers for indoors. 

At O’Connor & Goldburg there has 
been a big demand for ankle strap 
shoes. Cut with very low vamps, open 
shanks and heel, and very high heels 
these have been the current best sell- 
ers. Suede has been first choice, with 
calfskin second. Well cut and soundly 
constructed walking shoes also ac- 
count for a large amount of regular 
business at this store. 

Maling’s continue to sell their many 
versions of ration-free shoes. A va- 
riety of fabric uppers set upon syn- 


thetic soles are shown in smartly 
styled types to appeal to both the 
school girl and the woman who wants 
an extra pair without giving up her 
precious stamp. 

In the higher brackets Joseph 
shows elegant examples of the brace- 
let pump, sling-back or opera pump, 
each of them matched to a handsome 
handbag to make a high-fashion ac- 
cessory ensemble. 

* * * 


SALES SLUMP IN DETROIT 


SHOE men in the Detroit area have 
been faced with an unexpected and 
serious sales slump within the past 
month, a condition that is reflected in 
neighborhood and downtown stores 
alike. Analysis of merchants’ reac- 
tions and studies shows that this is 
in part a direct reflection of the usual 
Fall slump just at this time of the 
year, and that most merchants merely 
figured that they were going to get by 
without a drop, because of the high 
level of business all Summer. More 
sober-minded shoe dealers are, accord- 
ingly, no longer worried over the 
situation. 

There has been the usual back-to- 
school volume of sales in children’s 
shoes, but it has been less than in 
normal years, partly because of the 
prevailing shortage of No. 18 coupons, 
and partly because parents are insist- 
ing on children’s wearing shoes as 
long as possible because of rationing. 
ing. 

Another important cause has been 
the decrease of promotional dctivity 
by local shoe dealers. Newspaper ad- 
vertising, for instance, with the excep- 
tion of a few outstanding stores, has 


fallen off in the shoe field, in many 
cases disappearing entirely, and pro 
motions have been confined to average 
window attractions. The special type: 
of sales which formerly built up vol- 
ume at this season are, of course, e2- 
tirely out of the picture this season, 
and business is on a smoother level. 
but total volume has been hurt some- 
what. The average dealer, facing re 
placement of stock problems, as well 
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as help shortages, is not too much 
concerned over decreasing turnover, 
believing that slower sales will mean 
steadier business in the months of ra- 
tioning still ahead. 

One of the biggest pickups has 
come, surprisingly, in the sales to girls 
going back to college, a field that, in 
mixed stores, makes up for some of 
the loss of trade to men going in the 
Army. Trend in the college girls’ 
shoes is toward low- heeled, sturdy 
shoes, with emphasis upon durable 
soles and round-toed oxford types, 





according to John, Plunkett of Plunk- 
ett Brothers, leading downtown shop. 
Monk styles are another important 
trend here. 

“Girls are insisting on a perfect fit 
as never before,” Mr. Plunkett said. 
The sloppy fitting shoes which were 
once popular are definitely out for the 
duration.” 

Emphasis upon walking types and 
“sensible” types continues to prevail 
in such newspaper advertising as con- 
tinues. Even in the more extreme 
types of shoes, with high heels for 
dress wear, ads stress the comfort and 
long-lasting value of shoes. 

Advertising, notably, has turned in 
many departments toward greater em- 
phasis upon hosiery, with several in- 
genious tricks developed by layout 
artists. One of the cleverest to ap- 
pear recently was a half-page devoted 
by J. L. Hudson Company to “walk- 
ing accessories” — handbags, lapel 
gadgets, scarfs, with incidental em- 
phasis upon shoes, 

Sales of unrationed shoes here have 
, dropped toward the vanishing point. 
Responsible dealers have remarked, 
off the record, that the public here 
has been fed up with poor quality 
shoes unloaded without ration cou- 
pons, and is wary today even of odd- 
Jot sales at lower priced stores. 

Anticipation of a huge buying rush 
at the end of the No. 18 period is gen- 
eral here. Merchants figure that the 
average Detroiter, war worker or not, 
has been holding off if possible, to 
buy for Winter at the last minute. 
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counting on being able to use another 
shoe coupon before Christmas if 
necessary, but will not hesitate to 
rush in and buy just before the dead- 
line. 

* * * 


ST. PAUL PUSHES 
BUDGET SHOES 


WHILE high grade shoes hold center 
stage in the sales of most shoe stores 
and departments, many stores in St. 
Paul are bringing to the public’s 
notice the fact that there are many 
shoes which give excellent satisfaction 
in the lower priced brackets. 

The budget shoe shop of the Em- 
porium department store has been fea- 
turing black suedes that are priced at 
$4.98 and are fashion-right. Two 
styles were especially stressed. One 
was an ankle strap pump, with high 
heel. The other was a pump with a 
decorative faille bow. Both had open 
toes. The shoes were promoted with 
the idea that both sense of value and 
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sole; the Norwegian has a leather 
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economy are uppermost in the minds 
of the public and that, with the shoes 
offered in the budget shop, good 
grooming, good wear and good taste 
were all possible. 

Newman’s were showing a shoe in 
their Fashion basement store that 
combined comfort with a low price. 
An advertisement concerning | this 
shoe stated, “Let no one tell you that 
you must spend $8 or $10 for that 
supreme comfort that keeps you 
young, fresh, and vigorous.” 

Schuneman, Inc., featured misses’ 
and children’s lower priced oxfords 
and campus casuals in swagger, 
sturdy styles which were long wear- 
ing and good looking and built along 
lines to insure comfort. 

The Strauss shoe stores have been 
offering a medium priced shoe for the 
protection of the feet of women in in- 
dustry. Its feature is a safety toe box 
that helps deflect heavy falling ob- 
jects. Externally the shoe is smart 
enough for any daytime wear. These 
shoes were priced at $4.99. 

The Bannon shoe department has 
a particularly large stock of medium 
priced shoes. It finds that these are 
moving well. After the first sharp 
buying under rationing, when only 
high quality and price seemed to be 
considered, the public settled down 
te its regular bracket purchase, al- 
though quality has been upped to 
some extent. Bannon’s recently had a 
large window display of children’s 
shoes in the medium priced grades 
which drew an excellent response. 
Sales of children’s shoes has been 
heavy because mothers have been out- 
fitting their children for the return 
to school. 








Kinney’s are showing many street 
shoes in brown in both oxfords and 
moccasin styles. Brown seems to be 
gaining favor for street and business 
shoes, while black is the favorite for 
dress. High heeled sandals continue 
to be popular for the dress shoe, al- 
though for street, the medium and the 
low heel are greatly favored. 

Borden - Kennedy, who feature 


[TURN TO PAGE 90, PLEASE] 
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LABOR and materials problems are still the main ob- 
stacles to shoe deliveries on time from the New York 
market. Labor shortage is becoming more acute all 
the time as the army and war plants draw off more and 
more men and women. Factories in this area report 
a greater use of women, but still do not consider that 
this is a solution of the problem. Work in the making 
room is still confined to men. New women employees 


are frequently changing, so that there is a constant 
shifting of help and consequent slowing up of pro- 
duction. 


The other problem, shortage of materials, is increas- 
ingly noticed in findings, as well as in sole and upper 
leather. Backings, tapes, sock lining, all are difficult 
to get. Lack of one such item slows up the whole pro- 
duction line. 


In spite of labor and material shortages, manufac- 
turers report themselves, in most cases, not more than 
a few weeks behind in their deliveries. Business is 
good . . . “too good,” considering present conditions. 
One manufacturer of unlined, low heel casuals reports 
a “rushing” business on these shoes. He is expecting 
to make them in white for the resort season, using 
leathers that he has on hand. The composition rubber 
sole used on some of these shoes is proving satisfactory, 
he reports, owing to a special treatment which prevents 
it from marking the floor. 

Best selling styles reported by one high style manu- 
facturer are the d'Orsay and open back pumps and 
the ankle strap. The d’Orsay, up until now a young 
women’s shoe, is now selling to the older woman, accord- 
ing to this manufacturer, on a 18/8 heel. In general, 
dressy types are the ones that are selling, he says. An- 
other New York manufacturer reports that he could 
keep his factory busy on two shoes . . . a spectator pump 
and an untrimmed d’Orsay pump. The spectator is 
selling very extensively in black calf to the WAVES. It 
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is also being made in kidskin and suede in brown, as 
well as in black. 

Remembering the shortage of white shoes this past 
Summer, manufacturers in this area are planning to 
make as many white shoes as their quotas and supplies 
of materials will permit. Suede and crushed kidskin 
will be used to a large extent in these shoes. Calfskin 
will also be used when it comes within the legal restric- 
tions on the processing of white cattle hide. In colored 
leathers, manufacturers are using everything available. 
Deliveries to be made on patent leather shoes in No- 
vember, December and January in time for early Spring 
business is also reported. 


SH Cowus 


PRODUCTION of high quality footwear is beginning 
to suffer for lack of suitable sole leather. Manv- 
facturers in these top grades are faced with the al- 
ternative of making fewer pairs or of using poorer 
selections of outsoles. Those of this market insist that 
they will not sacrifice quality for volume. Thus in 
the face of an excessive demand, manufacturers are 
forced to cut production and absorb at the same time 
higher costs per pair, as well as a relatively higher over- 
head. As one manufacturer put it: “We are now having 
to worry about profits before taxes instead of after 
taxes.” 

Such a dilemma never before has been experienced 
here. To make fewer shoes and no profit is a sacri- 
fice on behalf of well established standards of quality; 
standards believed in, and on which merchants have 
built a store following. It is a war casualty, but it 
is a policy which manufacturers believe will bear divi- 
dends in peace time. 

While the labor situation in the St. Louis district has 
become more or less stabilized during the past few 
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» « « Service + + 


§ The measure and value of every institution is the degree of service which it 





renders. To be useful to the public, nation, and community is the highest 





privilege. 





§ A business built on service never finds its opportunities limited. New fron- 
tiers are always ahead. Every day Dr. Scholl Dealers make thousands of friends 
for Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort Remedies and Appliances and in so doing enlarge 
their opportunities and ours for public service. 






9 We believe our success is due to having put those principles into practice, and 
adhering to a long established policy of supplying our customers with products 
of the highest quality at the lowest prices. 






§ Today every facility of The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc., is devoted to the war effort. 












rs Because they are essential to the maintenance of health and efficiency the manu- 
in facture and sale of Dr. Scholl products continues. 
1 | 
" | § We are supplying thousands of Arch Supports, many thousands of packages 
ed | of Foot Powder, Kurotex, Zino-pads, etc. to the Army and Navy. In addition to 
re. | this, our manufacturing departments are producing many important items for 
‘ the War Department . . . Helmet Liners, Chin Straps, Parachutes. The Army and 
Navy “E” was awarded The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc., employes for outstanding 
production records. 
§ Our Arno Adhesive Tape Division is busier than ever before providing Indus- 
: trial Tapes for Shells, Airplanes, Medical, Surgical and Army uses. It is also 





manufacturing special Tube Seals used by the aircraft industry to prevent sabo- 





tage to bombers, fighters, etc. 





§ To supply the Armed Forces is our first duty. To supply the ever increasing 
requirements of our customers is an obligation which we are also meeting. 








*%* THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., INC. 
62 West 14th St., New York - 213 West Schiller St., Chicago 
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months, the general picture on supplies of leather and 
materials has continued to grow more critical. Some 
factories are virtually on a “hand to mouth” basis on 
sole leather. The new shoemaking season will start off 
with lower inventories of shoemaking materials than 
at any time in the history of this market. Representa- 
tives of both the leather and fabric supply trades see 
no improvement ahead for the next ninety days. Some 
venture the opinion that perhaps by January the supply 
of sole leather might show improvement, depending 
upon the war needs. 

Material shortages are beginning to show up more 
definitely in the published production figures. For 
the Eighth Federal Reserve district which includes all 
the factories of the St. Louis area, July 1943 jroduction 
of shoes was down 11% under July 1942; whereas pro- 
duction for seven months of °43 is only 6% below the 
same period of 1942. This reflects the fact that manu- 
facturers have used up their backlogs of leather and 
are now beginning to operate more directly on the basis 
of the current supply situation. 

Already serious, the shortage in children’s and grow- 
ing girls’ shoes is getting worse. As a result, consid- 
eration is being given to wider use of fabric uppers. 


Since production of elk leather has been limited, chil- 
dren’s shoe manufacturers have used large quantities 
of kid and goat. But tanners of these types of leather, 
while insisting that they could increase production if 
they could get the skins, say they are restricted by 
government controls. Trade talk has it that there are 
plenty of goat and kid skins in India, Africa and South 
America and that there is plenty of shipping space 
available, but that our own government agents have 
refused large quantities due to price. The result is a 
shortage here while at the same time it is learned that 
tanneries are being set up in India and South America. 
American tanners are reported to see in this a definite 
threat and a possible loss of an old source of supply. 
They are said to be willing to pay higher prices to get 
the skins, even if they make no profit on them, for by 
so doing, they would be taking care of their customers 
and at the same time the shortage of children’s shoes 
would be relieved to some extent. 

Civilian goods shortages in relation to the over abun- 
dance of purchasing power creates the danger of infla- 
tion, hence the higher taxes and syphoning processes. 
If this be true, the trade here asks why not relieve short- 
ages where possible without obstructing the war effort? 


Chucage 


|T is the opinion of some manufacturers in this area 
that the shoe industry is at its lowest level at the pres- 
ent time and it will continue so for the next 90 days at 
least. This is a reflection of conditions brought about 
by the serious shortage of sole and upper leathers. Since 
practically no cattle were killed in April and May, this 
is now reflected in the lack of tanned hides during Sep- 
tember and October. With the cattle kill now again 
increasing they hope for an easing in the leather situa- 
tion by about December. However, for the next three 
months approximately, the dearth of all types of shoe 
leather will be markedly felt in their opinion. 

The shoe houses whose inventories are at the lowest 
point in their history believe that the next shoe ration- 
ing stamp, No. 19, may be regulated to extend over a 
longer period of time than Nos. 17 and 18. 

In direct contrast to the above are manufacturers who 
are fortunate enough to have considerable supplies on 
hand. These, of course, include those who have de- 
veloped synthetic soles whereby they are able to fur- 
ther conserve their stocks of sole leather. These houses 
are very optimistic and foresee no worse situation than 
the industry has yet experienced. 

In the children’s shoe field, manufacturers comment 
that the increased allotment in this category has not 
helped them in the least because they are still con- 
fronted with a serious manpower shortage. Even though 
they may be able to acquire the necessary materials, 
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they have not the workers to make the finished prod- 
Thus the figures for them remain as before, 
namely: 43% actual shortage of children’s shoes and 
25% less production than they had a year ago. In the 
slipper field there is less stock obtainable than ever. 
Leathers for house slippers, whether men’s or women’s, 
are not to be had, and there is a constant clamor for 
them from the retailer, especially with the holiday sea- 
son fast approaching. 

There has been a marked increase in retail advertis- 
ing, which presents a kind of paradox, since many re- 
tailers’ stocks are dangerously low. Some manufactur- 
ers comment that these retailers may yet regret this 
urging of the public to buy, since they may end by 
selling themselves out of business. However, with 
October 31 not far off, there is some logic in the point 
of view of the retailer who wants to try and prevent 
that last-minute scramble and tells his trade to “buy 
now.” The combination of an expiring shoe stamp and 
a new season in which to present fashion goods in- 
evitably brings an onrush of publicity. In many im 
stances the advertising, while it may highlight certain 
definite models, at the same time carries a certain 
amount of institutional slant and plays up an individual 
make. This, of course, is done with the thought that 
the name of the store as well as its particular brands, 
for which it may long have been known, should at all 
times be kept before the public. 
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by Fashion ‘s new trend 


a hit with your conservatives 


-Gallun's vaio Calf. 


From the fashion centers come definite in DTeyectbete 
dications of a swing to dignified conserva- the famous < ~ hous¢ 
tism in men’s dress in the coming season. eloie thle bbelem acteisit-te) (cm 
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Domino Calf, with its rich, gleaming finish Calf, Cretan Cal 


fits the new trend like a glove. This flaw It pays to antic 
less glazed black calfskin lends its air of Gallun numbers on y 
quiet distinction’ to shoes of many ol ing manufacturers... A 
eo “@ the country’s leading manufacturers. ‘orporation, Milw 
S Leathers Norwegian Calf Cretan Calf Eskimo Calf 
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Plans to Head Off Shoe Stampede 


during the past year, inventories of 
both finished shoes and the materials 
from which shoes are made, have been 
substantially reduced. Leather stocks 
in the hands of tanners and manufac- 
turers have decreased to the point 
where leathers are going from the tan- 
nery direct to the cutting room, with 
no inventory cushion between. Inven- 
tories of finished shoes in the hands 
of manufacturers are virtually at the 
vanishing point. Retail stocks have 
been reduced approximately 25% since 
February Ist. Most of the reduction in 
retail inventories has been according to 
plan. Under War Production Board 
limitation orders, it was felt that shoe 
stocks could be substantially reduced 
and still remain workable. However, 
it does not appear feasible to permit 
the continued reduction of inventories. 

“I have said on previous occasions 
and I repeat, that the industry and the 
war agencies will find a means of sup- 
plying rationed shoes in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet essential civilian need. 
Retailers and consumers must adjust 
their buying habits to available types, 
since the responsibility of the manu- 
facturers and the government must be 
concentrated on total pairage rather 
than on desired styles and grades. 

“Another question that you might be 
expected to ask is ‘what has happened 
to quality?’ This is a natural ques- 
tion, in view of the many alibis that 
have been offered by certain manufac- 
turers and retailers. I might ask what 
is meant by ‘quality.’ If you refer to 
quality in its broad sense, meaning the 
feel of the leathers, the eye appeal of 
the finished shoe and the many other 
characteristics which have been con- 
sidered essential in good shoemaking, 
naturally there has been some loss. If 
serviceability and wear value are 
meant, the so-called ‘quality loss’ has 
not been nearly so serious as some 
statements would indicate. 


Wearing Qualities Retained 


“When a medium grade leather sole 
is replaced with a carbonized rubber 
sole, some eye appeal may be lost, but 
wear is usually increased substantially. 
Likewise, when soft calf skin uppers 
are replaced by side leather, something 
which we have called quality in the 
past, may be lost, but the serviceability 
of the shoe is not impaired. 

“Many forms of synthetic insoles, 
midsoles and welting have been de- 
veloped which supplement critical 
leathers but give excellent service. It 
is true that some poor quality shoes 
are being made as always. It would, 
however, appear that the industry 
should tell consumers what has been 
accomplished in maintaining service- 
ability, comfort and fit. The impres- 
sion should not be left that all of these 
esstntial characteristics have gone to 
war. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46] 


“In connection with any discussion 
of serviceability, you would naturally 
inquire about some of the non-rationed 
shoes being made today. You might 
also want to know what is being done 
to correct abuses that are well-known 
to all of us. The Office of Price Admin- 
istration and the War Production 
Board have received many suggestions 
on this subject from the shoe industry. 
These suggestions have ranged from 
requests that all shoes be rationed to 
requests for no controls or limitations 
on shoes made from so-called non-criti- 
cal materials. 


Abuses in Non-Rationed Shoes 


“We cannot overlook the abuses that 
have taken place in the production and 
sale of some non-rationed shoes. At the 
same time, it is my personal feeling 
that it should not be necessary to ‘kill 
the horse to cure the disease.’ We feel 
very definitely that the production of 
non-rationed shoes should not be al- 
lowed to interfere with the production 
of rationed types. It is also felt that 
with proper quantity and quality con- 
trols, these shoes can make a worth 
while contribution to the industry and 
to the civilian economy. We believe 
that the necessary action will be taken 
by the agencies responsible for estab- 
lishing proper controls. Such action, 
we hope, will result in proper correc- 
tion without serious economic injury. 

“Another question that probably you 
would ask is ‘what about supplies of 
children’s shoes?’ Unquestionably 
there is a shortage of certain types and 
grades of children’s footwear. There 
are, however, substantial inventories 
and a potential production of sturdy, 
serviceable children’s shoes in the lower 
price brackets. The War Production 
Board order was recently amended to 
permit increased quotas on misses’, 
children’s and boys’ shoes. Manufac- 
turers are making every effort to take 
advantage of this revision and the re- 
sults of their efforts probably will be- 
come apparent in the near future. 

“We have received reports that in 
some instances sales people have mis- 
fit children in order to avoid a lost 
sale where the proper size is missing. 
Any such tendency should be carefully 
watched by management. Misfitting 
not only wastes a pair of shoes but 
ean result in serious bodily harm. 

“Much has been said about the man- 
power problem in relation to produc- 
tion. We are fully aware that you have 
your own manpower problem. The 
proper fitting of the shoe to the foot is 
as important as the proper lasting of 
the shoe in the factory. You have a 
responsibility to train new fitters in 
the same way and to the same extent 
that the manufacturer has to train 
new shoemakers. Besides causing dis- 
comfort and consumer il] will, a poorly 


fitted shoe usually spends most of ity 
life in the closet. 

“Since rationing began inventory 
conditions have drastically change 
from a surplus of certain types to, 
shortage of most types. However, then 
still remains in some areas and in som 
types of goods, a problem of froz 
stocks. We have been sympathetic » 
this problem from the beginning of m. 
tioning. As already indicated, we haye 
tried to cooperate with the trade where 
we could do so without adversely af. 
fecting the supply of essential shoes 
We have now reached a critical point 
of shortage which makes it impossible 
for us to consider releasing from m 
tioning any shoes which consumers ar 
not accepting merely because they pre 
fer other types. We are examining 
closely the shoes in inventory which 
under no circumstances could represent 
reasonable coupon value. In this clasgi- 
fication might fall obsolete shoes which 
have deteriorated in style and service 
ability to a point where they are rela- 
tively worthless. 


Louis M. Hart 

CorAL GABLES, FLA.—Louis M. Hart, 
86, died here September 15th after a 
short illness. His shoe life began in 
1869, and retirement five years ago 
marked his shoe experience as longer 
than any of record. 

In perfect health until his 84th year, 
Mr. Hart played a leading part in the 
retail shoe business of New York, as 
head of Cammeyer’s and the originator 
of the shoe salon type of selling— 
service first with shoes concealed from 
the fitting floor. 

He is survived by three sons, Alfred 
J. and Harold, both in the real estate 
business and Percy part of the Kno 
mark Mfg. Co. of Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Regina K. Lichtenstein 
New OrieaANs, La. — Mrs. Regina 
Katz Lichtenstein, 57, wife of Philip 
Lichtenstein, died recently in her home, 
here. 
Fifty years ago her husband opened 
a small shoe store at 210 S. Rampart 


St. His wife was a great help to him 
in building up a substantial shoe busi 
ness. At the present time the Lichten- 
stein store is one of the largest shoe 
stores in the city. 

Survivors are Mr. Lichtenstein and 
two daughters. 


Distress Shoes Wanted 


WASHINGTON—The Treasury Depart 
ment needs footwear to fill purchasing 
quotas received from the Office of For 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation. Com 
munications should be addressed 
Chief, Purchase Division, Procurement 
Division, Treasury Department, 
and D Streets, S.W., Washington, D.C. 
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—now or later 


For many ominous months after Pearl Harbor each 
day brought startling news from the expanding war 
fronts. And all of it was bad. 


But that treacherous attack awakened a giant—an 
America that bore ill-will to none . .. but now bodes 
exceeding ill to all our enemies. 


Today, the tide of war is turning. The victory is 
far from won, but the only barrier is a let-up due to 
over-confidence. Americans must remain on guard 
against this danger . . . which can only be avoided 
by unremitting devotion to the imperative of pay- 
ing and producing for Victory. 


American Oak, true to its tradition of 63 years, is 


- continually striving to produce more and, if pos- 


sible, better sole leather. In this there has been, 
there will be, no let-up—before, during or after war. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS BOSTON 
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Avoid Careless, Wasteful Use of 


Tools, Equipment and Supplies 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Baby Toe Shoe 
And How It Grew 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35] 





anklet was first made for a Cleveland 
store. The style began to take hold 
here and there in other cities. Stores 
in Florida and New York continued to 
buy it. The people who had turned it 
down at first, now wanted it. 

How important forward-looking shoe 
men consider this style influence to be, 
is shown by the fact that several of the 
biggest last makers are definitely in- 
terested in it—in new versions—for 
post-war shoes. Leading volume man- 
ufacturers, who cannot afford to be 
wrong, are also increasingly interested 
in it. One style expert in the last busi- 
ness considers that it will point the 
way to the new matron shoes for the 
smart young women who—as WACS 
and WAVES, SPARS and MARINES 
—will have enjoyed the comfort of uni- 
form shoes during their term of service 
in the armed forces. They will want 
young, smart shoes, he says, but they 
will also want comfort. 








' OPA Gives Instructions 
For Filing Inventory 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48] 


Shoes released under Amendment No. 
27, effective on July 19th, should be 
entered on line 11. This includes cer- 

tain percentages of inventory classified 
3 as odd lots. Manufacturers, whole- 
salers or mail-order houses must re- 
port here the number of odd lot non- 
rationed stickers (OPA Form R-1711 
or OPA Form R-123) if any, granted 
to them by the District Office of OPA. 
Retailers must report here the total 
number of pairs of shoes, if any, which 
they sold from their own stocks as odd 
lot nonrationed shoes between July 
19th and July 31st, inclusive. 


5 Shoes released under other amend- 
*. ments since April 10th are to be en- 
é] tered on line 12. 

; OPA explained that, although the 
> original shoe ration order required 
‘e dealers to report inventories at six- 


i month intervals, on dates to be an- 
: nounced by OPA, the date of the sec- 
ond inventory was September 30th, ten 
days short of the planned six-month 
interval. The change was made so that 
the inventory date would fall at a 
month’s end, as well as the end of the 
quarter, and thus conform to usual 
procedure. 


W. J. Carpenter 


CuatHamM, La—W. J. Carpenter, 
who formerly operated a large shoe 
store here, died recently after having 

in business here for more than 20 
years. He was the founder of the Car- 
penter Shoe Co., and a member of the 
Retail Credit Association. 
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When customers write in telling us how much they depend 
on Health Spot Shoes to keep them on the job, we are 
justly proud, particularly at this time when so many Health 
Spot hoe wearers are engaged in war work. 


ATTENTION: ORTHOPEDIC SHOE FITTERS 


There are many good opportunities opening up for capable 
shoe men throughout the — fill vacancies created 


by men leaving for the service. 


ere is a greater responsi- 


bility today to shoe wearers, and you shoe salesmen who 
feel you could be doing more for those who need correct 
shoes may now find the opportunity you have long waited 
for. If you are interested in locating elsewhere, send for an 
application. We may be able to help you. 


oMusobock hhee Company 
DANVILLE 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF CORRECTIVE 


ILLINOIS 


IN AMERICA FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
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Shoe Retailing in a 
War Boom Town 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29] 


verse of normal business experience. 
Shoes are scarce; sales personnel is 
scarce; customers are plentiful. The 
store should be expanded—but that is 
not now possible. Even minor remodel- 
ing is difficult. Attractive window and 
store displays and advertising are 
maintained more as matters of pride 
and sound training in good merchandis- 
ing habits, than because current sales 


n 


depend upon them. The customers do 
not really care. All they want are the 
shoes. 

The customers know that both the 
shee men and themselves are caught up 
together in a seller’s market. When 
you can’t give them what they want, 
they are very eager to want the best 
that you can give them. And so, as a 
conscientious merchant, you keep ham- 
mering away at your sources of supply, 
trying to get the shoes your customers 
need. 

In addition to trying to get shoes, the 
other main problem in a war boom 


town is trying to get sales personnel. 
Some stores use girls, but the genera] 
experience with girls is not satisfac. 
tory. The turnover is high, chiefly be. 
cause the girls seem restless to try 
something else. But many of the shoe 
stores in Richmond are meeting the 
personnel problem in an interesting 
way. They have part-time help of 
former shoe clerks who work the swing 
shift at the shipyards. A typical ar. 
rangement is to have one such group 
work in the morning, and another in 
the afternoon. 

Every store handling women’s shoes 
reports that it cannot get enough 
women’s work shoes with safety toes. 
Albert Slavin, manager of Karl’s Shoe 
Store, has to makeshift by giving the 
women as careful! a fit as is possible in 
boys’ heavyweight shoes. 

“I find our chief problem is in get- 
ting the proper merchandise, of all 
kinds,” Mr. Slavin said. “I could sell 
hundreds of more pairs of shoes if | 
could get them. As it is, I can sell 
everything I can get, and the customers 
will take what I have, since there is no 
choice.” 

Karl’s employs five girls, as well as 
swing shift men shipyard workers, 
part-time, three in the morning, and 
three in the afternoon. The girls, Mr. 
Slavin finds, are not satisfied to stay 
long, and there is a big turnover. The 
Karl store is modern, having been 
opened just two years ago. But it is 
crowded all day long, and could expand 
if this were possible. 

Boys’ shoes can makeshift for 
women’s work shoes, but it is more dif- 
ficult to makeshift for rubber boots for 
women, and also for leather welders’ 
boots for women, as Mr. Marylander 
of Albert’s Department Store points 
out. Shoe stores find it very difficult to 
secure stocks of these items, though the 
commissaries in the shipyards seem to 
get them, which they sell over the coun- 
ter without fitting. 

Dress shoes, both for men and women, 
are also much sought after by cus- 
tomers. John S. Hofmann, of the shoe 
department of Johnson’s Men’s Wear, 
finds a greatly increased demand for 
high quality dress shoes. “Our volume 
of business could be tripled if we were 
able to get the shoes,” he said, citing a 
large order placed some time ago, of 
which only a half dozen pairs have been 
received. 

Faced with that problem, not even 
the most enterprising merchant can do 
much in wartime. As Mr. Hofmann 
says: “What is there to do? We send 
tracers, of course. But aside from that 
there just isn’t anything that can be 
done.” Mr. Marylander, handling only 
women’s and children’s shoes, contrast- 
ing with Mr. Hofmann, who sells only 
men’s shoes, nevertheless find that most 
of their problems are identical. 

On the other hand, A. J. Jacobson, 
owner of Jacobson’s Brown Bilt Shoe 
Store feels that his “personnel trouble 
is greater than his shoe trouble.” He 
no longer tries té use girls, but has 
part-time extra help from former shoe 
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clerks who work the swing shift in the 
shipyards. 

Mr. Jacobson’s experience is that 
people are demanding dress shoes even 
more than work shoes, and accordingly 
he does a greater volume of business in 
dress shoes. The expansion of volume 
of business, he said, is “big—I might 
say, tremendous.” His supply has been 
increased over past seasons, but the 
quota basis has slowed down the num- 
ber of customers he could accommodate, 
if he could get more stock. “Fortunate- 
ly,” satd Mr. Jacobson, “I remodeled 
the store, with good success, just before 
the boom.” But he could do with more 
space, now, as is the case with every 
other store in Richmond. 

F. H. Schram, manager of Gallen- 
kamp’s, mentioned that his store also 
was remodeled two years ago. “No 
doubt the psychological reaction of 
people is favorable to the improved 
store surroundings,” he said, “but we 
still haven’t enough room. Moreover I 
believe that right now remodeling and 
modernized store surroundings are no 
criteria of trade; for the number of 
people here is so great that they will 
go wherever they can get shoes.” 

At present Mr. Schram has a large 
stock on hand. Nevertheless he is hav- 
ing trouble in meeting the different size 
requirements of customers, and he feels 
the transportation difficulties. Women’s 
shoes with safety toes, particularly, 
should be supplied in greater numbers, 
he believes, because the demand far out- 
numbers the available supply. However, 
Mr. Schram finds that he has just as 
many customers for dress shoes as for 
work shoes. . 

The personnel problem at Gallen- 
kamp’s is the same headache as at all 
the other Richmond shoe stores. Mr. 
Schram uses some girls, with whom 
there is a big turnover. He also uses a 
number of former shoe clerks, part- 
time, who work full-time on the swing 
shift at the shipyards. 

That is the picture of the shoe busi- 
ness in the war boom town of Rich- 
mond, Calif. Priorities preclude ex- 
pansion, and therefore all the shoe mer- 
chants find themselves crowded, and 
unable to build. Demand is greater 
than supply, stocks of shoes cannot be 
maintained, sales personnel is deficient 
—and conditions will not improve for 
the duration. Meanwhile the shoe men 
carry on as best they can, serving their 
customers who build the ships and other 
things to help win the war. And over 
his occasional cup of coffee, in his oc- 
casional half-moment of relaxation, the 
shoe man dreams of that dream store 
he would like to build and fit out—after 
the duration. 


Ad Accent on Suede 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39] 


lends itself to every costume as no 
leather can. 18.95.” 
Calfskin in smooth finish gets atten- 
tiom too. The Emporium (San Fran- 
cisco) advises, “Put your pumps on a 
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pedestal — especially your calfskins— 
for your calfskin pumps are the shoes 
you mean when you say, ‘Oh, I just 
LIVE in them.’ They’re the shoes you 
can wear with everything . . . the shoes 
that polish so prettily ... the shoes 
that wear so well... the shoes whose 
trim lines flatter so much! Yes, they 
belong on a pedestal . . . because they're 
the basis of a beautiful wardrobe. . . 
they’re so very, very versatile. 6.95 to 
12.95.” Thalhimer’s (Richmond) asks, 
“Shoe Shine? Yes, you'll be saying 
over and over again with these ‘shine- 
up’ leather shoes. In quality leathers, 





by famous designers, they will take 
all the polishing you can give them . . . 
and wear so well that years hence you'll 
be making them look like new with only 
a shine. 12.95, 13.95.” 

Josephs (Chicago) is impressing shoe 
care upon its customer friends. “On 
to a ripe old age go my good shoes,” 
says one ad, “They live a little longer, 
shine a little brighter, stay so much 
softer, smarter because they are good 
shoes—Joseph quality shoes! Because, 
too, I tend them carefully, regularly! 
A—Shine calf once a week with a good 

[TURN TO PAGE 76, PLEASE] 
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Attendance Heavy at September Showing 





Merchants Visit Detroit Shoe Days at Hotel Statler in Largest Numbers 
Since Inauguration of Monthly Event 


Detroit, MicH.—Attendance at the 
September Monthly Shoe Days at the 
Hctel Statler was the largest on record 
at any monthly event, according to the 
reports of shoe men in charge of the 
event. Exceptionally heavy upstate at- 
tendance was noted, with some deal- 
ers coming in from as far as 400 miles. 
In many cases, this was a direct result 
of the necessary curtailment of travel- 
ing by shoe travelers, who have been 
unable to make the small towns with 
the usual frequency—or even make any 
trips at all. In M chigan, some travel- 
ers have established the practice of 
longer stays in the larger cities, oper- 
ating as a sort of exhibit center for 
the surrounding territory, and upstate 
dealers have been coming to these local 
displays. 

Grave shortage of merchandise was 
the outstanding reason for the large 
attendance, and buying was brisk in 
women’s lI'nes. Suedes appeared to be 
the favorites, with all available colors 


in demand. There was some demand 
for patents and gabardines as well. 

Leading sellers were in the $4, $5 
and $6 lines with very low-priced 
shoes in slight demand, and some 
tapering off from the excessive em- 
phasis upon high priced lines wh'ch 
characterized buying here a few 
months ago. A considerable number of 
merchants also bought in the play shoe 
and house slipper field, with this de- 
mand apparently strengest upstate. 

Sales in men’s lines were, low, 
with travelers having few shoes avail- 
able for allotments, while children’s 
lines were practically dormant. The 
scarcity in this field is notable here. 

The September Shoe Days will be the 
last exhibit to be held in Detroit until 
the Annual Shoe Fair on November 
7, 8 and 9, with all travelers taking a 
“yacation” from the exhibit in Octo- 
ber to prepare for the big event to 
follow. 





Indiana Buyers’ Week 
Scheduled for November 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—At a_ recent 
meeting of the members of the In- 
diana Shoe Travelers Association, it 
was decided to hold the annual Indiana 
Shoe Buyers Week November 14-15 
and 16 in the Claypool] Hotel, here. 

Entertainment and banquet have 
been eliminated, and the three days’ 
meeting will be devoted to selling foot- 
wear, according to-C. A. Partee, presi- 
dent of the organization. R. Gross- 
kopf, secretary of the group, has been 
appointed the convention manager. 


Oscar J. McManus 


MARION, IND.—Oscar J. McManus, 
representative of Marion Shoe Division 
of Daly Brothers Shoe Co., in the Iowa 
and Nebraska territory, died recently 
after an operation. He was 68. 

Mr. McManus was connected with 
Edmonds Shoe Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
up to 1929 and with Febrick-Fox-Hilter 
Shoe Co. of Racine, Wis., until 1933. 
Since that time he has been connected 
with Daly Bros. Shoe Co. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Grace McManus and a brother, the re- 
tired General McManus of Cambridge. 


Boston Man Joins AMG 


Boston, Mass.— Robert T. Davis, 
vice-president of the Rogers Fibre 
Company, Inc., has been commissioned 
Major in the Military Government Divi- 
sion of the United States Army and is 
now at Charlottesville, Virginia, for a 
special training course. He is a grad- 
uate of Harvard and the Harvard Busi- 
ness School and served overseas as a 
Captain during the last war. 
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OPA Representative 
At Buffalo Meeting 


BurraLto, N. Y.—Over 100 shoe re- 
tailers attended the September meeting 
of the Greater Buffalo Shoe Retailers’ 
Association and Affiliated Shoe Trades. 
It was by far the largest attended meet- 
ing ever held by the local association. 
Many retailers from the surrounding 
towns were in attendance, due to the 
lifting of the gasoline ban. 


The principal speaker was Joseph 
B. Gillespie of the Buffalo office of the 
OPA, who spoke on shoe rationing and 
acquainted members with the latest 
OPA rulings. Step by step he went 
over the various orders that have been 
a puzzle to the shoe men and clarified 
many points. Mr. Gillespie also an- 
swered questions about shoe rationing. 





In New Quarters 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Vogue Shoe Shop 
has moved to larger quarters in the 
Union Building here. The new store 
has been completely modernized, new 
fixtures have been installed and the 
store decorated in a bright and cheer- 
ful manner. 


The store is owned by Henry Bern- 
stein who has been in the shoe busi- 
ness for fifteen years. Mr. Bernstein 
was associated with some of the larger 
stores in New Jersey before purchasing 
the Vogue Shoe Shop, The store is 
managed by Cora E. Neighbour, who 
has. been in the shoe business in Plain- 
field for 25 years, 17 years with Abrams 
Shoe Store and 8 years with Vogue 
Shoe Shop at its former location. 


Selby Model to Appear 
In RKO Film 


PorRTSMOUTH, O.—Barbara Hale, who 
for several years was used by The 
Selby Shoe Company as their model 
for Arch Preserver Shoes has been 
chosen by RKO to play opposite Frank 
Sinatra in his first feature picture. 
This picture has not been titled as yet 
but RKO is assured of its success due 
to the tremendous popularity of “Swoon 
Singer” Frank Sinatra. 

The RKO scout happened to see her 
picture in the Selby ads, immediately 
contacted the model’s agency for whom 
she worked and she was soon off to 
Hollywood with a 7-year contract. In 
the August 9 issue of Life Magazine 
Barbara Hale was chosen by the Amer- 
ican Paratroopers as “The Girl They 
Would Like To Bail Out With.” 

Miss Hale is the second movie star 
to step from Selby advertisements to 
fame on the screen; the first girl was 
Brenda Joyce. Shirley Claffey, now 
appearing in The Selby Shoe Com- 
pany’s ads featuring STYL-EEZ Shoes, 
has recently been tested by MGM. 





Leisure Shoe Selling Well 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. — At Innes, 
Sport Shoe Department buyer Lee Mar- 
tin is having excellent success with a 
wooden sole leisure shoes, which the 
store is retailing at $4.95. This shoe 
was received during the Summer sell- 
ing season much better than anticipat- 
ed. Now sales are keeping right up 
because of the number of women and 
girls who are buying them freely to 
wear with their house and street slacks. 
What was considered just a seasonal 
novelty has developed into a year 
around proposition. The shoe is bought 
mostly by persons accustomed to buy- 
and unrationed appeal gives it a wide 
ing high priced shoes, yet the comfort 
selling angle. 





Service Man to Pass on Styles 
For Men’s Shoes 


Brockton, Mass.— W. L. Douglas 
Shoe Co. announces an expanded adver- 
tising program directed entirely to the 
post-war period, starting this Fall in 
service men’s publications. Full pages 
in leading Marine, Army, Navy and Air 
Corps publications, will feature a con- 
test for service men only to vote for 
the kind of shoe style the men will want 
after the war with the reasons for their 
choice. Prizes in $500, $250, $100 and 
ten $25 War Bonds are offered. ; 

Advertisements will show six basi¢ 
shoe styles with a seventh shoe in out- 
line only and question-marked. Ser- 
vice men are invited to mark their pref- 
erence for one of the six styles, explain- 
ing why in 50 words or less, or send 
in their style ideas for number 7. The 
contest ends in December. 
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Safety Shoes to Meet 
Women’s Needs 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37] 


Chairman, ASA War Committee on 
Protective Occupational. Footwear 
(Z41), gives these figures. Four mil- 
lion women were working in war plants 
at the end of 1942, comprising 19 per 
cent of all workers in heavy industry. 
“The most common hazard,” the article 
goes on to point out, “falling objects, 
caused a man-hour loss in 1942 that 
might have added to our war arma- 
ments one battleship, five destroyers, 
450 bombers, 200 tanks!” 

The problem of meeting the need for 
protective footwear for these millions 
of women was complicated by limita- 
tions of materials, equipment and labor. 
The Committee mentioned above was 
made up of members of Government 
departments and boards as well as 
members of the shoe industry and allied 
industries, including steel and plastics. 
With such a membership it was pos- 
sible to approach the problem from all 
angles. The preliminary study included 
avery thorough research into materials 
for safety toe boxes. It was found that 
steel afforded the greatest degree of 
protection, although the subcommittee 
appointed to study fibre and plastic toe 
shoes are continuing their work which 
“may well lead to additional standards,” 
according to Major Granniss. 

The cooperation of women’s shoe 
manufacturers helped to smooth out 
difficulties. The.original steel box toe 
withstood a compression test of only 
700 pounds. Today this same steel can 
withstand a pressure of 2000 pounds 
and may perhaps obtain even greater 
strength. The increased strength has 
been achieved by modifications in shoe- 
making technique. An important de- 
cision was made in confining the speci- 
fications to one design and one last in 
order to simplify the manufacture of 
the lasts and the shoes as well as the 
procedure of approval of new last pur- 
chases by the WPB. Says Major Gran- 
niss, at this point, in summarizing the 
thinking of the Committee of which 
he is Chairman, “Since style affects fit, 
which is of greater than usual impor- 
tance in steel-toe shoes, a well-worked 
out design is of more than casual in- 
terest to the consumer.” 

It should be noted—and this is our 
comment—that, although a number of 
large factories are in production on 
these shoes, they are not making nearly 
enough, as yet, to meet present needs. 
Some frankly write us that they can 
take no new accounts and are already 
“badly oversold.” The thoroughness 
with which the Committee has worked 
out the specifications for these shoes 
leads us to hope that production will 
be stepped up to meet the growing need. 

standards for women’s safety 
shoes have been published by the Amer- 
ean Standards Association and may be 
purchased from them for 40 cents at 
29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. The 
Specifications cover five types of shoes: 
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pairs a year are enough.” 


quality gives. 


—one price range. 
modern Cincinnati plant — closely 
carefully inspected. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





When you sell Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes, you 
can honestly assure your customers that “Three 
For, in addition to 
smart styling and unique comfort features, Foot 
Rest Shoes have the durability that only true 


Made by Krippendorf-Dittmann, with 72 years of 
experience concentrated on one brand—one quality 
Every shoe made in our 
supervised, 


With Foot Rest Shoes you can keep your cus- 
tomers happy. When they weigh those footwear 
coupons—they’ll think of your store first. 


THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN COMPANY 


New York Showroom: Marbridge Building 





KEEP EM HAPPY— 






When she weighs that precious footwear 
coupon—is your store in her mind? 


>», 


$6.95 to $7.95 
( Slightly higher west of Denver ) 
Nationally advertised in 
Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Jow A oman's 
Home Companion, Made- 
moiselle, Vogue. 


One Brand @ One Quality @ One Price Range 








two types of safety-toe shoes (oxfords 
and high shoes); explosives-operations 
(non-sparking) shoes; and conductive 
shoes. A volume containing the speci- 
fications for five men’s safety shoes 
may be obtained at the same address, 
also for 40 cents. 





Charles E. Heckel 


RocHEsTER, N. Y.—Charles E. Heckel, 
member of the firm of Roth, Rauh & 
Heckel, footwear manufacturers of 
Ripley, Ohio, and one of the best known 
personalities that this city ever gave 
to the shoe industry, died in Cincin- 
nati recently. 


Mr. Heckel was born in Rochester, a 
son of the late John Heckel, who man- 
ufactured a patented turn shank, and 
learned about shoemaking under the 
tutelage of J. G. Menihan. He left 
there to become manager of the Air 
Mail Division of the United States Shoe 
Company, as well as the Alfred J. 
Sweet Shoe Company. 

He left that position to becomie sec- 
retary of Dunn & McCarthy Co., Inc., 
Auburn, N. Y., but resigned to become 
vice-president and sales manager of 
the Roth Shoe Company at Cincinnati. 
In 1939, with Jack L. Roth and Richard 
F. Rauh he formed the Ripley shoe 
manufacturing concern. 
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greatly increased. 


Desire shortages and restrictions essential to 
the war effort, Taylor-Made continues to 
do business as usual, i. ¢., 
shoes which earn the wearer's confidence and 
and maintaining the equitable 
policies and services which, over fifty years, 
have built nationwide friendships, good-will, 
and confidence in Taylor-Made dependability. 


discovering Taylor-Made value and depend- 


re ability. It appears evident that, after the war, 
the market for Taylor-Made shoes will have 
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Sound Selling Ideas 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32] 


etc., to set off shoes that “combine a 
young look with service.” 

Bootery, 34th Street, has a_back- 
ground in which large “paper dolls” 
made up of colored paper to simulate 
old-fashioned characters and costumes, 
are framed. Fall trees are made by 
cutting the trunk and branches from 
brown paper and the leaves from tan, 
orange, brown and red paper. The 
leaves are cut in clusters and overlaid. 
To do it yourself, cut a paper pattern 
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for the leaf clusters, and make them 
fairly heavy—several leaf ends in a 
row. While not a shoe window, Altman’s 
had a practical idea—an irregularly 
shaped panel of metal plaster lath set 
against an orange panel, also of irregu- 
lar shape, attached to two painted two- 
by-fours, a short distance in front of 
the permanent background. And the 
front of the window was framed by 
two two-by-fours, painted and set at 
an angle close to the glass at each end 
of the window. Bergdorf-Goodman 
mounted cards, from which circular cut- 
outs had been stamped, in wood frames 


and painted them a rose shade to get 
striking affect. 

Speaking of “window frames,” one 
of the popular ideas just now, one 
store used a frame of bark set just in- 
side the glass at an angle, with a shal- 
low shadow box on the background as 
the receptacle for a bouquet of Fall 
branches, leaves and seed pods. Ap- 
other store made a real cold-weather 
setting by using dark, medium and light 
grey in a three-tier background, and 
splashing it in the light paint to make 
snow spots to tie in with the white 
painted branches and “snow” that com- 
pleted the setting. Another store used 
these shades on slender sticks placed 
at an angle, ceiling to floor, with the 
light “rain spots” on a grey floor panel. 

A Franklin Simon window used a 
wide framed panel on an old-fashioned 
easel and decorated it with paper cut- 
outs of the gay-nineties era. This tied 
in with a bank of apparel windows 
carrying the same theme. Coordination 
is a selling point these fashion stores 
never overlook. Another adaptable 
idea from the same store is a simulated 
mirror and shelf—the mirror frame 
being on a panel, the “glass” an open- 
ing into a black-lined back-box. Through 
the glass extend sticks which hold the 
shoes. McCreery used sticks to support 
shoes also—but these were a part of a 
basket bouquet of Fall leaves. 


Ad Accent on Suede 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73] 


polish, brush the suedes with a sponge 
after every wearing. B—Rest a pair— 
wear a pair, alternately—and keep the 
resting pair on shoe trees in a shoe bag. 
C—Wear rubbers to keep my shoes dry. 
And if they do get wet, dry them away 
from direct heat.” In another ad, “I'll 
return you to Josephs for heels and 
soles.” ; 

In New York, Macy’s announces the 
discovery of the Vic-Sole. “It costs no 
coupon. We’re skeptics toos,” they say, 
“and we can fire more questions than 
you can! BUT, ‘calm down,’ said Macy’s 
Bureau of Standards head, ‘We’ve put 
this thing through tests. Vic-Sole’s a 
synthetic with many of leather’s vir- 
tues!’ Here’s his story . . . Vic-Soles 
came out of the chemist’s laboratory— 
out of air, natural gas, water, salt 
and coal. Not overnight, of course; 
five months of experiments are behind 
its iron brawn. And it’s brawny, all 
right. Tough as the best of leathers. 
Grips the pavement instead of skidding 
on it. So flexible it moves with your 
muscles. Won’t absorb water, either. 
Easy to see why Vic-Sole’s no stop-gap 
invention. It’s a revolution in shoe- 
making; it’s here to stay.” Shown in 
four play shoes at $2.49 to $2.98. Among 
other stores giving attention to non- 
rationed shoes are Stern’s (New York) 
“Walk ... work... romp in non-ra- 
tioned play shoes and slippers.” 
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Geather Mission Back from South America 





Joint Mission Comprising Three Americans, Four British Subjects 
and One Canadian Studied Hide and Leather 
Situation in South America. 


WASHINGTON—A joint leather mis- 
sion, composed of members from the 
United Kingdom as well as the United 
States, has slipped quietly back into 
Washington after spending about 45 
days in South America to study the sit- 
uation there. The mission was not the 
usual three-man affair, usually sent out 
by the Combined Raw Materials Board, 
but consisted of three American mem- 
bers, four British, and one Canadian. It 
was sponsored through a joint agree- 
ment of all countries concerned. The 
purpose of the trip was to study the 
South American hide and leather sup- 
ply situation and to determine how the 
exportable surpluses could be distrib- 
uted among the United Nations to the 
best advantage of all member countries. 

The mission left Washington in July 
and returned in September after visit- 
ing Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, 
the largest hide producers in Latin 
America. While in these countries they 
discussed the hide and leather situation 
in all its phases, and with all interested 
trades from slaughtering plants to man- 
ufacturing companies. A report has 
not yet been made. When the findings 
are completed it is very doubtful, ac- 
cording to high government officials, 
that they will be made public, because 
er their relation to the military situa- 

The eight men who made up the 
party were a representative group, 
capable of making an accurate report 
on the South American situation, in 
view of the existing shortages in shoe 
leathers. The men representing the 
United States were Charles: Schwab, 
assistant chief of the textile staff of the 
Office of Economic Warfare, who in 
civilian life was associated with H. 
Elkan & Co., New York, leather im- 
porters; Henry Boyd, Sr., representing 
OEW as a consultant, who is vice-pres- 
ident of the Armour Co., Chicago; and 
Dickson Stauffer, representing WPB as 
# consultant, vice-president of the In- 
ternational Shoe Corp. The British 
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members were Harral Thompsoh, Dep- 
uty Director of the United Kingdom 
Leather Control; George Odey, associ- 
ated with several tanneries in the 
United Kingdom; and Frederick E. 
Budd, Raw Materials Staff of the Min- 
istry of Supply. In Brazil another 
Britisher joined the group, Robert 
Williamson. He has been stationed in 
Brazil and remained there. In Eng- 
land he is with the Clarke Co., shoe 
manufacturers. The lone Canadian was 
Reinhold Lang, a tanner, appointed by 
the Canadian Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 

The mission undertaken by these men 
is an indication that the United Na- 
tions have recognized the fact that the 
leather problem is becoming consider- 
ably graver. BooT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
after a thorough check in Washington, 
is able to report that civilians will feel 
the pinch much more in the coming 
months. 

In attempting to view the leather sit- 
uation in its relation to shoes a broad 
plane must be used. First, it should be 
kept in mind that leather is generally 
admitted to be the seventh most impor- 
tant war raw material. Military and 
“essential” civilian needs require sub- 
stantial amounts of those heavy 
leathers produced from cattle hides. 
South America is one of the leading ex- 
porters of cattle hides. 

Despite the record livestock herds in 
this country there has been no compar- 
able increase in domestic hide produc- 
tion. This and shortages of leathers 
in Allied countries have resulted in a 
very tight leather situation in the 
United States. Lend-Lease shipments 
to countries cut off from normal sup- 
plies have aggravated the condition. In 
addition to hides, Lend-Lease and the 
Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations take large quantities 
of American shoes. The Treasury Pro- 
curement Division has announced that 
it still needs large quantities of shoes 

[TURN TO PAGE 80, PLEASE] 





PRODUCTION OF BOOTS, SHOES, AND 
SLIPPERS, OTHER THAN RUBBER 


























Shoe Production Off 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Production of 
boots, shoes and slippers, other than 
rubber for July amounted to 37,228,207 
pairs, according to figures released by 
the Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. This indicates a de- 
crease of 6 per cent from production in 
June and a decrease of 10.9 per cent 
from production in July a year ago. 

Production of shoes for the govern- 
ment, including dress-type, work-type 
and women’s shoes totaled 3,192,110 
pairs in July, lower than the June fig- 
ure of 4,138,147 pairs and lower also 
than the July 1942 figure in which no 
women’s shoes were included. Produc- 
tion of these types for the first seven 
months of the year reached 27,607,755 
pairs; this shows an increase over the 
figure for the same period last year, 
but no women’s shoes were included in 
last year’s report. 

Men’s shoe output, including dress 
and work types, totaled 6,814,524 pairs 
in July, a decrease from the June pro- 
duction as well as from that of July 
1942. Production for the January 
through July period this year reached 
50,783,823 pairs, 20.5 per cent below 
that for the same months in 1942. 

An increase is seen in production of 
youths’ and boys’ shoes in the figure 
of 1,792,327 pairs for July over the 

[TURN TO PAGE 84, PLEASE] 














































































“E” Award Presented to A. F. Gallun 





Edwin A. Gallun, left, president of the company, receives the Army-Navy "E" flag 
d. ¢€ 


from C 





MILWAUKEE, Wis.—A. F. Gallun & 
Sons were presented with the Army- 
Navy “E” Award for excellence in pro- 
duction at ceremonies held here re- 
cently, Harry G. Hoffman acted as 
master of ceremonies for the event. 

The award was presented by Com- 
mander S. J. Singer, U. S. N., and 
acceptance was made by Edwin A. Gal- 
lun, president of the company. Upon 
receiving the award, Mr. Gallun said: 

“We are equally happy and proud 
to be gathered together to receive this 
honor from the representatives of our 
government. 

“Of all the factors required in mak- 
ing a creditable production showing, 
the greatest one is an intelligent, capa- 
ble, and cooperative group of workers, 
both plant and office, each one fitting 
into his place and taking care of his 
special assignment. All together they 
make the leather and they make the 
company. We can all, each and every 
one of us, today feel the thrill of this 
official confirmation that we have up 
to this time, done our job. 

“It is a pleasant thing to see before 
me sO many men who worked with and 
were friends of my grandfather and my 
father when they headed this company, 
before the principal responsibilities 
were placed in the hands of my brother 
and myself. 

“It has been our great good fortune 
to have many workers staying in our 
organization through a long lifetime. 
For example, we take pride in having 
one worker with over 50 years of con- 
tinuous employment, 6 with from 40 to 
50 years, 30 with from 30 to 40 years, 
and 63 workers with over 20 years. 
48 per cent, or almost half of our total 
number, have been members of our or- 
ganization for 10 years or more. 

“Commander Singer, it is with pro- 
found pleasure that I receive this em- 
blem, and extend to you our thanks on 
behalf of the workers, plant and office, 
of A. F. Gallun and Sons Corporation. 
We recognize it with deep pride as a 
symbol of confirmation from our gov- 
ernment that we have achieved the 
primary purpose of our efforts in the 
last twenty months; that is, we have 
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1 J. Singer, U.S. N. 


furnished the various departments of 
the Army and Navy and other govern- 
mental divisions everything within our 
power that was needed from us and 
at the time that it was needed. 

“We look upon it further as a re- 
minder of a goal that we must and will 
continue to turn out for naval and mili- 
tary use, all that we are being called 
upon and shall be called upon to do, so 
that we may feel when this emergency 
is over, that we have each done our in- 
dividual part to make the war a vic- 
torious one, and as far as may be 
possible a short one.” 

Presentation of the “E” lapel pins 
was made by Major M. C. Pratt, U. S. 
A.; token pins on behalf of the em- 
ployees were received by Alois Huber, 
John Ziolkowski, John Barcz, Walter 
Glatzel, Bernard Kuszerski and Char- 
lotte Schmidkonz. Formal acceptance 
of the pins was made by Bernard Kus- 
zewski, with 53 years of service with 
the company, and Charlotte Schmid- 
konz who has been a Gallun employee 
for 30 years. 

The American Legion Band, Blatz 
Post 373, provided music for the cere- 
monies. Rev. F. A. Goral, pastor of St. 
Hedwic’s Parish, made the Invocation 
and posting of the colors was done by 
the Color Guard of the U. S. Marine 
Corps. 





Sleeping Rooms at 
Stevens Hotel 


Cuicaco—Announcement by the U.§, 
Army that it has sold the Stevens Hote 
in Chicago to private interests and the 
statement by the new owners that the 
hotel will be open in time for the Shoe 
Industry War Conference and Market 
Week will not alter the plans of the 
National Shoe Fair regarding exhibit. 
ing hotels. 

The management of the National 
Shoe Fair in Chicago states that the 
Morrison Hotel, Palmer House and La 
Salle Hotel will be used for housing al] 
shoe and accessory displays. It is hoped 
that the Stevens Hotel will be in readi- 
ness for sleeping room accommodations 
during the four day period of the Con- 
ference. 


Preparing Manuals for 
Shoe Sales Training 


In an article entitled “Films Help 
Teach How to Sell Shoes,” published 
in the September ist issue of Boor 
AND SHOE RECORDER, reference was 
made to a series of sound slide-films 
accompanied by synchronized disc ree- 
ords and it was stated that these had 
been used in connection with the war- 
time programs in distributive educa- 
tion sponsored by the Vocational Di- 
vision of the United States Office of 
Education. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion has informed Boor AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER that it has no films of this kind 
for such use. When they have been so 
used, they have undoubtedly been ob- 
tained through other sources. 

The Business Education Service of 
the United States Office of Education 
is preparing teachers’ manuals and in- 
structional materials for use in a 
training program for stores. This 
training program covers: 

1. Fitting and Selling Shoes. 2. Ma- 
terials, Types, Construction, and Care 
of Shoes. 3. Management of a Retail 
Shoe Store. 








Presentation of the lapel pins to members of the Gallun organization by Mejor 
Merritt C. Pratt. 
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Four-Point Plan 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52] 


shoes over the counter. The store rule 
is that the child must be present and 
be fitted. The only exception ever 
allowed is in the instance of a child 
having just purchased shoes within a 
week or two, where the parent wishes 
another pair for a change. 

Technical terms are sometimes used 
during the fitting process but, where 
used, they are always explained in 
everyday words so that every parent 
may understand their meaning. Mr. 
Talman finds that the majority of 
people are truly interested in knowing 
about proper shoe fitting; they often 
ask why one shoe fits and another 
doesn’t. They often tell of minor foot 
troubles and the uneven wearing of 
shoes, and ask why such conditions 
occur and what is needed to remedy 
them. 

Finally, Mr. Talman is always pleas- 
ing to children. He likes children, and 
lets them know that he likes them. Says 
Mr. Talman, “Children seem to have a 
sixth sense by which they are able to 
tell almost instantly whether or not a 
person likes them. Psychologists have 
never been able to explain this sense 
among children, but it actually exists. 
What children’s shoe fitters should cul- 
tivate is a liking for all children, and a 
pleasant manner that transmits that 
liking. 

“In my own case, I seem to remem- 
ber names quite well, so that I am able 
to greet the majority of boys and girls 
by calling them by their names. Many 
boys and girls express real pleasure 
because I have remembered them. I 
try to recall previous conversations— 
perhaps the boy is a baseball player, 
possibly the girl has won honors for 
her sewing class work or perchance the 
boy had a new camera. Recalling these 
pleasant events and hobbies makes 
warm friends—and repeat shoe cus- 
tomers.” 


Mr. Talman’s store is located near a 
large medical building where many 
physicians have their offices. Many 
times, he welcomes children who have 
been to physicians; in some instances 
the children are nervous as a result of 
the examination. By showing a little 
tact and friendliness, Mr. Talman gen- 
erally has the young customer laughing 
and talking, and the fitting is a success. 





D. Myers Honor Sales 
Representative 


BaLtimore, Mp.—D. Myers & Sons, 
Ine., gave a dinner recently in honor 
of Albert Fine, their sales representa- 
tive in Maryland, Virginia, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. It was the 25th anniver- 
Sary of his association with D. Myers 
& Sons, Inc. 

Ever since he joined the company 
back in 1918, as a stock boy, Mr. Fine 
has continued to progress and today he 
ts one of Myers’ top salesmen. His 
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First Principle of Axow Sow" 


True to a course set by the navigator of the “lead ship,” the great 
convoy steams full speed ahead. On the Accuracy of the navigator 
rests the safety of the entire fleet .. . 


EVERY operation in the turning of Jones & Vining lasts, 
from the original draft through the model to the finished prod- 
uct, is one of specialized accuracy. From this attention to detail 
has evolved the “know how” which has made Jones & Vining 
lasts the successful start of so many of America’s best selling 
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genial personality and sincerity have 
won him many loyal friends through- 
out the entire shoe industry. 

The dinner was held at Baltimore’s 
Suburban Club; among those present 
in addition to the celebrant and Mrs. 
Fine were Elkan R. Myers, president; 
Elkan L. Ries, vice-president; Arthur 
B. Ries, secretary and many of Mr. 
Fine’s business associates. The firm 
presented him with a handsome wrist 
watch as a token of their appreciation 
for his many years of loyal service. 

Of the twenty-three employees who 
were present at the celebration, fifteen 


have beeh associated with D. Myers & 
Sons, Inc. for over ten years. 





Three Sons in Air Service 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.— There are 
three stars on the lapel pin which shoe 
buyer Fred Bauchwitz of the Eastern 
Columbia Department Store, wears. 
One for Fred, Jr. who is with the 
Ferry Command, one for Wm. H., an 
air cadet stationed now at Amarillo, 
Texas and one for Gerald James, who 
is undergoing Air Force training as a 
cadet at Santa Ana, Calif. 
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Heel Lifts 


to make New 





Repair Customers among Women 


Women who never before gave a thought to economy and 
fewer replacements when buying heel lifts are now asking 
That makes |-T~-S Tuffie Heel 
Lifts as important to women as |-T~S Left and Right Rub- 
ber Heels are to men. | -T-S compounding gives the pres- 
ent war-time regenerated rubber longest possible level wear. 
|-T-S Tuffies are very thin, concave-convex for easy attach- 
ing and tight joint, fibre-backed so they won't push out heel 
covers. Please your women customers and build your shoe 
repair volume and profits by recom- 
using |-T- 


about comparative values. 


mending and 


Heel Lifts. 
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CHEMICALLY 
TREATED 


SHOE POLISHING CLOT 


Something New Has Been Added... 
“THE SHOE POLISH 
iS RIGHT IN THE CLOTH" 
Cleans and Polishes in Jiffy Time 
SHOES & ALL LEATHER. 
Will not Scratch or Mar 
the Finest Leather Surface. 
The Polish Will Last As Long As the Cloth 
Ideally Suitable for the BOYS IN THE SERV 
A “NATURAL” for Every Home end Offics, 


Me, SH-16—Size M17". Retails tee 
We. SH-25—Sine 20017". Retails tor 
We CO SH#—Combination Shoe Set 


Contains two cloths size 12x17 he 


CADIE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, In 
WEST 2Ist STREET. NEW YORK CITY 





Leather Mission Back from South America 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77] 


to meet demands of OF RRO, and that - 


it will purchase slow-moving stocks in 
lots of any quantity. 

Most important to the shoe retailer 
is the fact that Washington officials are 
expecting the low level on the leather 
supply in the United States to be 
reached by the end of this month. No 
improvement in the situation is ex- 
pected until early next year. 

In view of this increasingly critical 
shortage the importance of South 
American exports cannot be overlooked. 
In recent prewar years the Latin 
American countries have accounted for 
about 17.5 per cent of total world pro- 
duction of cattle hides, whereas they 
customarily have accounted for approx- 
imately 75 per cent of total world ex- 
ports. British empire countries have 
been the next largest exporters. This 
is an important fact to remember. 
Argentina is the principal producer of 
hides in Latin America and the largest 
exporter in the world. Brazil and Uru- 
guay rank next as producers and ex- 
porters. The leather-tanning industry 
in Argentina consumes, in normal 
times, only about 15 per cent of the 
production of cattle hides, and the re- 
mainder is exported. At present, Ar- 
gentina has been producting more hides 
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for her own consumption, but this has 
not greatly affected exports to the 
United Nations. The reasons for this 
will be pointed out further on. 

In prewar days Germany was the 
leading importer of South American 
hides. This traffic is now cut off, as is 
that of Sweden, Japan, and many other 
countries. 

As is well known, United States pro- 
duction of raw hides and skins is cus- 
tomarily inadequate to meet normal 
domestic requirements, making it nec- 
essary to import large quanties. The 
ratio of imports to production, however, 
is much higher for sheep and lambskins 
and for goat and kidskins than for 
cattle hides and skins. Since the out- 
break of the war the demand for the 
heavier cattle hides has greatly in- 
creased. Other skins, used mainly for 
linings and uppers for civilian shoes, 
have since had to vie with cattle hides 
for shipping space, and consequently 
are now occupying a secondary position. 

The United State regularly imports 
10 to 15 per cent of its annual require- 
ments of cattle hides, and 20 to 25 per 
cent of its calf and kipskins. In 1939 
and 1940 Latin America supplied about 
75 per cent of all our imports. The 
United States, however, obtains prac- 





























tically no calfskins from Latin America, 
and only negligible quanties of kipskins. 
Apart from this source, Canada nor- 
mally supplies most of our imports of 
cattle hides. At present, Canada needs 
greater numbers for United Kingdom 
use. Imports of calf and kipskins come 
principally from France, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada, and Sweden. Our 
supplies from some of these sources 
have been cut off by the war. 

With practically all of the European 
markets for South American exports 
cut off it would seem that most of the 
cattle hide production, and this is the 
primary shoe leather, would go to 
Britain and the U. S. This is exactly 
what happened. Only comparatively 
small amounts are going to other mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 

Many have asked why with these 
imports there is still a shortage of 
leather. This is very easy to explain. 
Swollen war demands cannot be satis- 
fied even with this increase. We are 
obtaining just about all that is to be 
gotten out of South America, and the 
mission has endeavored to secure wiser 
allocation of these supplies. Exports 
to Britain have risen considerably and 
have nearly approached those of the 
United States. It has been customary 
for the United States to surpass e% 
ports to Britain. United States im- 
ports from Argentina increased in 1941, 
and dropped in 1942, while those of the 
United Kingdom rose last year. 
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Institutional Ad Stresses Store Policy 





~ Here's a Success Story 
YOU helped us write! 





One of a series of institutional advertisements run in Oak- 

jand, Califoirna, daily papers by Smith's, famous men's and 

boys’ store. These ads stress the wide assortment of 
nationally advertised merchandise the store features. 


OaKLAND, CaLir.—After being known for over 58 
years to manufacturers throughout the nation as Money- 
Back Smiths, Jesse and Harold Smith, operating heads 
of this well-known men’s and boys’ store announced 
that firm will henceforth be known as Smith’s. 

The change in name is part of a long-range, stream- 
lined merchandising and public relations program en- 
tered into by the firm at the start of the war. The 
objective of the campaign is to sell Smith’s to new- 
comers in the city of Oakland, one of the largest and 
fastest growing war industry areas in the country. 

A new program was established that culminates in 
the move to drop the “Money-Back” from the store 
name, and incorporates the theme in a slogan, namely: 
“Since 1886, Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money 
Back.” The second phase in this operation is directed 
toward stressing to the public that Smith’s is the home 
of nationally advertised merchandise in the men’s and 
boys’ field. 

This idea is being carried out in a series of adver- 
tisements stressing Smith’s wide range of nationally 
advertised merchandise and the friendly attitude of the 
store towards its customers. 
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Yes, more of your customers want 
better merchandise today than ever 
before. They’re quality-minded—not 
price-minded. 

Such a market is made to order for 
J & M Shoes—famous for quality for 
almost. 100 years. Be prepared to meet 
today’s demand for J: & M’s, Feature 


them in your windows and advertising 
—display the J & M trademark promi- 


nently in your store. 


Jounston & Murpuy 
40-54 Lincoln Street, Newark, N. J. 
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INNERSOLES - COUNTERS - WELTING 


EDGAR KIEFER TANNING CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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WOMEN'S SHOES 
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H. C. MARXMILLER 


PACIFIC COAST SALES 
WOMEN'S FOOTWEAR 


(Inquiries invited) 
831 So. Sycamore St, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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u and OXFORDS 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
All reg. combination soles 
Right foot rubber sole 
Left foot leather sole 
SEND FOR 
Ne, 734 Lw CATALOG 





ARNOFF SHOE CO.,INC., 101 Duane St.,N.Y.C 





Forms New Leather Company 


New York—Henry Cowgill has an- 
nounced the formation of a new com- 
pany known as Alligator Henry’s 
Leather Company. It has been organ- 
ized with the view to post-war expan- 
sion and will engage in buying, manu- 
facturing and selling reptilian leathers 
as well as other lines for the shoe, bag 
and belt trades. 

The organization of this company in 
no way conflicts with Mr. Cowgill’s 
representation of Bayer Brothers gen- 
uine alligators. 
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Marks 50th Year 
As Head of Regal 


Boston, Mass.—Fifty years the ac- 
tive head of a business which he estab- 
into a 


lished and which he built 




















ELMER JARED BLISS 


nationally famous manufacturing en- 
terprise and a nationally famous retail- 
ing enterprise, was the record chalked 
up recently by Elmer Jared Bliss, a 
former president of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce and guiding influence 
of the Regal Shoe Co. Chairman of 
the board at Regal, Mr. Bliss has had 
the distinction of electing to the Regal 
presidency his father (1902) and his 
son (1934). 

The son, Elmer J. Bliss, Jr., now is 
doing a wartime job at Washington for 
the Government. The father has served 
in his time as president, vice-president 
or director of 27 different organiza- 
tions, including 11 businesses, three 
banks and two insurance companies. 

A descendant of Massachusetts gen- 
erations, Mr. Bliss was born at Wren- 
tham, Massachusetts. He was brought 
to Edgartown, where he attended high 
school, and at 17 he signed for a three- 
year apprenticeship with Brown Dur- 
rell & Co., of Boston. Seriously injured 
in a railroad wreck in 1890. he was 
months in recovering and a quieter 
occupation was recommended. L. C. 
Bliss, his father, was a shoe manufac- 
turer and it was thought that selling a 
few shoes to the trade might be the 
solution. Shoe manufacturers then 
were selling their product on long time 
to jobbers and large dealers, profits 
were cut to pieces, trade conditions dis- 
couraging. On the revolutionary basis 
of one price, one profit, one quality, 
Mr. Bliss founded his first shoe store 
in 1893 in Church Green, Boston, reg- 
istering “Regal Shoe” as the trade- 
mark and having them made by his 
father and other manufacturers. Fac- 
tory shoe styles mainly originated in 
factories then. Mr. Bliss went direct 
to noted custom bootmakers, buying 
their best styles and reproducing them. 

The policies were a great success 
from the start and with Mr. Bliss or- 
ganizing stores both east and west, the 
L. C. Bliss shoe factory soon found it 
impossible to supply shoes to any but 














Regal stores. In 1902, Regal Shoe 
Company was incorporated, absorbing 
the factory and all retail stores. L. C. 
Bliss was elected honorary president 
with Elmer Bliss carrying on as man- 
aging director, 
dent, assistant secretary and general 





In the early days of U. S. participa- 
tion in World War I, he was asked by 
the War Department to organize schools 
for training Army officers here and over- 
seas in the proper method of ordering 
and distributing shoes and fitting the 
soldiers’ feet. This work developed the 
fact that 80 per cent of soldiers were 
wearing shoes from % to 3-1/3 sizes 
too short—result of the traditional size- 
stick method of foot measuring. Mr. 
Bliss devised the Resco Measuring Ma- 
chine. Turned over to the government, 
it became the official U. S. foot-measur- 
ing and shoe-fitting method for the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 
his war work, Mr. Bliss received the 
Distinguished Service Medal from this 
Government and other decorations from 
foreign governments. 

Hit hard by the near panic of the 
early 1920’s, Mr. Bliss cut the number 
of his shoe styles to a standardized 100, 
returned to his original one-price idea, 
increased his advertising by 50 per cent. 
Men’s shoe sales jumped 79.92 per cent 
Since then, one-price, 
one-profit, one-quality has continuously 
prevailed in the Regal Stores. 
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Department Designed to 
Attract Young Trade 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51] 


Although Mr. Hazlett thinks that 
this form of advertising appeals to the 
ters themselves, he also says that 
the parents’ side of the question is an 
important factor in building a steady, 
and. satisfied juvenile clientele. “Since 
the- parents. put out the money, the 
children must receive quality shoes and 
a good fit, or they will not be allowed 
to-come back no matter how many free 
funny books or prizes are offered.” He 
believes that the fitting of quality shoes 
is the factor that will make his juvenile 
trade permanent after the war as well 
as now. 

Mr. Hazlett believes that plenty of 
time is necessary to fit children cor- 
rectly. He thinks that the attractive 
wall murals and toys which he keeps in 
the juvenile department minimize the 
boredom children often feel while wait- 
ing to be fitted. “We don’t hold the kids 
down too much,” he says. “We let them 
play around with the hassocks and toys 
while waiting. This is possible because 
they have their own section of the store. 
It makes it easier on the parents, too, 
because they don’t have to keep the 
children quiet.” 

Another thing which Manager Haz- 
lett takes into consideration is the 
choice of the children themselves in se- 
lecting shoes they like. “If there is only 
one available pattern in the correct 
size, as so often happens these days, 
I use every suggestion possible to as- 
sure the pride of the youngsters in their 
new shoes. This will bring them back 
after the war when selection will be 
better, as it makes the children feel 
they have chosen a pair of shoes they 
like as well as one possessing the wear- 
ing qualities demanded by the parents.” 

0. E. Gallenkamp, who speaks for 
the proprietors of Foot Builders, Inc., 
is equally enthusiastic over the juvenile 
set-up from the business point of view. 
“This department has built us a fine 
permanent juvenile trade, and has given 
us an encouraging outlook for post-war 
juvenile volume. It is a proven fact 
that an attractive and interesting ju- 
venile department is a financial asset 
to any shoe store. It takes the adver- 
sing through a distinctive department 
and offering of prizes to win the kids; 
It takes a sound, fitting program coupled 
with a standard quality shoe to win the 
parents—and the combined policy as- 
sures us the satisfaction of family cus- 
tomers.” 


Army Buys More Nylon Laces 


Boston, Mass.—Forty per cent of 
an order for 2,362,000 pairs of 40-inch 
Nylon laces, announced at the Boston 

rmaster Depot on September 4, 
has been given to two large manufac- 
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*REG-U-S- PAPOFF- 


ON THE WORLD’S BATTLEFRONTS 





IN TANKS,ON DESERT SANDS, AT SEA, 
WHEREVER THE BOYS ARE, LEATHER 
GETS TERRIFIC PUNISHMENT- 





men’s shoes done right. 
viceable sole leather. 


Nothing more surely can profit you than a bottom job on 
That assumes the use of solid, ser- 
In your trade of tomorrow will be the 
| fighting men of today. And they are learning a lot about sole 
leather, for Uncle Sam sees that they have the best. Because 
| of their experience, they will want shoes with leather soles 
that measure up to the price paid for them. Look ahead. 
Have bottoms of the men’s shoes you sell cut from 


KISTLER SOLE LEATHER 
A Balanced Tannage 
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| no WESTERN DEPARTMENT 10!2 NORTH THIRD STREET, MILWAUKEE. WISCONSING— 





turers—the Pawtucket Standard Braid 
Co., and the Shoe Lace Co., who will 
manufacture a total of 961,000 pairs. 
This award is in addition to others an- 
nounced recently in Boor AND SHOE RE- 
CORDER. Other companies sharing in 
the award are The Narrow Fabric Co., 
Providence Braid Co., Diamond Braid- 
ing Mills, Inc., St. Louis Braid Co., 
Small Bros. Mfg. Co., General Shoe 
Lace Co., International Braid Co., 
Chandler Oilcloth & Buckram Co., 
Joyal-VanDale, Inc., and the Lincoln 
Lace & Braid Co. 

Orders also have been placed for 325 
pairs of lasts for women’s felt shoes 
and for a small quantity of bound pat- 
terns for the same type of footwear. 


Add Sportswear Line 


FRESNO, CALIF.—The Reliable Shoe 
Store has broadened its merchandising 
base by adding a line of women’s 
sportswear. An adjoining store room 
has been thrown into the shoe store, 
which will give a sales space of 50 by 
150 feet. A new front has been tem- 
porarily installed which will comply 
with building regulations. When re- 
strictions are removed, a front compar- 
able to the one now at Reliable, will be 
installed. Al D. Diamond, one of the 
partners at Reliable, will have charge 
of the sportswear activities, while Jake 
Friedman will do all the shoe merchan- 
dising. 
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CHILDREN'S SHOES 





The C. A. Haines: 
Health Shoe 
For Children 






BCD, all colors 





Plex-A-Proved Cushion 
construction, soft and 
smooth inside, scientif- 


feally designed; ail 
leather. 
oatskin 
SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Mfrs. 
508 S. Peoria St. Chicago 
Our Distributors 
American Shee Co., 8. Freibur: Bre. 
251 W. Jefferson &t., 119-121 E. Columbia S&t., 
Detroit Fert Wayne, Indiana 
Jayson Shee Co. . . . Les Angeles, 5 





Shoe Production Off 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77] 


June figure and over the July 1942 pro- 
duction. Total for the year to date is 


* 11,119,255 pairs, 8.0 per cent above that 


for the same period last year. 

Women’s shoe production in July 
came to 12,620,527 pairs, slightly be- 
low the figure for June and substan- 
tially below that for July last year. 
Production for the first seven months 
of 1942 amounted to 98,249,821 pairs, 
12.7 per cent below that for the first 
seven months in 1942. 

Misses’ and children’s shoe produc- 
tion for July was 2,647,983 pairs, 
slightly lower than the figure for June, 
and, again, substantially lower than 
that for July the previous year. Total 
production (January through July) this 
year was 19,480,056 pairs, 24.3 per cent 
below the level reached in the same 
months the year before. 

Infants’ shoe output amounted to 2,- 
084,918 pairs in July, below both the 
June 1943 and the July 1942 figures. 
Total for the first seven months of 1943 
amounted to 14,761,484 pairs, 3.5 per 
cent below the figure for 1942. 
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Shoe Men Invited to Consult with OPA 








Five Shoe Representatives Included in Group Meeting with Directo, 


of Consumer Goods Division. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Five shoe men 
were among a group of 55 representa- 
tives of retail business, together with 
six representatives of consymers and 
of organized labor, who were invited to 
advise with the director of the Con- 
sumer Goods Division of the Office of 
Price Administration on retail price 
control of products other than food, it 
was announced recently by the OPA. 
The shoe men were: William Girdner 
of Melville Shoe Corp., N. Y. C., sec- 
retary, National Council of Shoe 
Chains; L. E. Langston, executive vice- 
president, National Shoe Retailers’ As- 
sociation, N. Y. C.; Ward Melville, 
Melville Shoe Corp., N. Y. C., and In- 
stitute of Distribution; George L. 
Smith, Q. R. Kinney Shoe Co., N. Y. C., 
president National Council of Shoe 
Chains; Harold F. Volk, Volk Bros. 
Co., Dallas, Tex., president, National 
Shoe Retailers’ Association. 

The group was named by the division 
director, Reagan P. Connally, who 
after his recent appointment by OPA 





Dates to Remember 


Southeastern Shoe Travelers Asso- 
ciation Show, Henry Grady Ho- 
tel, Atlanta, Ga. 
October 4, 5, 6, 7, 1943 
War Conference Issue, Boot and 
Shoe Recorder October 15, 1943 
Twelfth Annual Shoe Manufactur- 
ers’ Spring Opening, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City 
October 17, 18, 19, 20, 1943 
Northwestern Shoe Travelers’ 
ciation Showing, ree Ho- 
tel, Minneapolis, Minn 
October 24, "25, 26, 1943 
Monthly Shoe Buyers’ Days, Shoe 
Travelers’ Association of Chi- 
cago, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. October 25, 26, 1943 
Buffalo Shoe Show, Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
October 31, November 1, 1943 
Shoe Industry War Conference and 
Market Week, Morrison Hotel 
and Palmer House, Chicago 
November 1, 2, 3, 4, 1943 
Spring Shoe Fair, Iowa National 
Shoe Travelers’ Association, Ho- 
tel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, 
Iowa November 7, 8, 9, 1943 
War Conference Days, Michigan 
Retail Shoe Dealers’ Association 
and Michigan Shee Travelers’ 
Club, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich. November 7, 8, 9, 1943 
Spring Show, Southwestern Shoe 
Travelers’ Association, Adolphus 
and Baker Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 
November 9, 10, 11, 12, 1943 
Midwestern Shoe Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation Showing, Paxton Hotel, 
a, Neb. 
November 10, 11, 12, 1943 
Indiana Shoe Buyers’ Week, Indi- 
ana Shoe Travelers’ Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. November 14, 15, 16, 1943 











Retail price Control Discussed 


General Manager Chester Bowles, Jai 
aside his duties as president of th 
Interstate Department Stores to » 
sume his OPA post. Mr. Con 
hopes to obtain from the group th 
fullest possible information of the » 
action of retail business and the publi 
to OPA methods of retail price conty 
for consumer goods. Distinctly differ. 
ent from the formal industry advisory 
committees which have been appointed 
by the Price Administrator to repre. 
sent specific industries, the group o 
council is similar to other informa 
groups upon which OPA has depende( 
in keeping in close touch with indus. 
tries, or broader fields of business op. 
eration. 

In addition to the over-all council of 
more than 60 members, Mr. Connally 
expects to set up similar and smaller 
groups in each OPA region, which will 
clear their findings with the main body 
and with him. Retail businesses which 
find they do not have adequate repre. 
sentation in the council for their par- 
ticular interests are asked to communi- 
eate with the director. 

Approximately a dozen sub-commit- 
tees will be formed from the member- 
ship of the main group which wil! make 
special studies of price control in re 
tail stores and business of - various 
types, such as chain stores, independent 
retailers, mail order houses, and in 
stores doing varying volumes of busi- 
ness. 

The first meeting of the main coun- 
cil was held by Mr. Connally in Wash- 
ington. Its first project was to gather 
and report to OPA data on the 
strengths and weaknesses of current 
retail price control as they appear to 
retail businessmen, to consumers, and 
to the representatives of organized 
labor. These findings by the council 
and its affiliated committees will bk 
given full consideration by OPA in 
simplifying existing price control reg- 
ulations in the retail field. At the 
first meeting, the permissible scope of 
activity of price control regulation for 
retail stores covering non-food items 
was explained which will simplify com- 
pliance of business and for the public. 
The first step toward that goal is to 
obtain full information and _ recom- 
mendations from the trade and from 
consumers through the help of the 
group named above. 






























































Paul Kirshs Have Son 


Los ANGELES, CALIF.—A prospective 
Notre Dame left tackle arrived at the 
St. Vincent Hospital on St. John’s day 
by the name of John Kirsh. He is the 
son of Paul Kirsh, shoe manager for 
The May Co. shoe departments. Mother 
and ‘son are doing fine, while father 
is still in the clouds. 
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in Wash- What Makes a Successful The second part of our circle we fitted or a sale was lost because you 
to gather ° have labeled knowledge by which is as a shoe fitter did not have sufficient 
on th Shoe Salesman? meant the vast store of information knowledge about your job. 
> current : : ‘ that every successful shoe salesman Finally we come to that important 
onal to perme suse reas 96} must possess. Frequently we hear a_ section of our circle which we call atti- 
ers, and , . shoe salesman remark, “the customers tudes. An attitude has been defined as 
. miter. As we watch a shoe fitter in néver ask about that, so why should I the way in which we think, act and 





rganized action on the selling floor we fre- 

4 couneil quently remark that he is a skillful 
will be operator. We may not have heard one 
OPA in word that he has said to his customer, 

trol reg- but we know by his actions that he is 
At the doing a good job. 


bother to learn all those things.” The feel toward some particular thing. Our 
successful salesman will realize that he job is an important part of our life, 
does not acquire a knowledge of shoes and this job of fitting shoes may be a 
primarily to answer customer ques- success or failure depending in large 
tions, but rather to enable him to assist measure how we think, act, and feel 
his customers to select and purchase toward that job. Just a few questions 





scope of i iviti j : foro - . 
stion for Some of our daily activities which those shoes that will best serve that will illustrate what is meant by atti- 
d items might be termed skills are as follows: ¢ystomer’s needs and requirements. tudes. 
ify com- 1. Th : , . A short list will Sve rw idea of 1. Are we enthustiastic about our job? 
e public. station ap yg = =m we assume ed the many subjects that might be in- 2. Are we interested in our customers, - 
) y 4 . . . . “ = 
al is to for ——— waiting cluded in this section of our circle: ond axe we sincerely trying to serve them 
ge aeree meneer in which we appronch ote oreanisation, policies and system 8. Are we courteous, kind, considerate, 
nd from 3. The use of our hands in putting value ° e store. ? cheerful, polite, and tactful in our rela- 
of the into a shoe when we present shoes to a am pT. ae and the location of each tions with our customers? 
customer. 3. How to measure feet 4. Are we interested in our store, our 
4. The method by which we remove 2 4 Various factors in fitting feet, such employer, and our fellow workers, or are 
customer's shoe. as lasts, patterns and materials. a we just trying to run a book? 
, 5. The professional use of our hands 5. The techniques of selling, such as ap- 5. Do we say that we want to do a bet- 
m Measuring a customer's foot proach, presentation of merchandise, an- ter job, or are we really willing to put i 
The method by which we place a shoe swering customer objections and closing. forth some effort to do a better job? 
on a customer's foot and adjust the laces 6. A knowledge of individual differences 
spective ee in customers. The successful shoe fitter will be a 
i at the These are but a few of the skills Fg ne > L mwa well rounded individual who possesses 
wn’s day that are used by the successful shoe 9. Shoe materials. an equal share of skills, knowledge and 
fe is the lesman. If you are interested, you 1%. How to care for shoes. right attitudes. You alone can de- 
might make a list of the skills that you Every shoe salesman should ask him- cide whether there is any place for im- 
ger for ° : y Ty . > 
Mother use in your daily work, and decide self whether he is fully informed con- provement in your work, and where 
‘tae Whether you could improve even the cerning these subjects and the many that improvement should be made— 





Use of your hands in the job of fitting more that are part of his daily work. SKILLS, KN OWLEDGE, ATTI- 
shoes, It may be that a customer was mis- TUDES. 
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| Shoe Production Record in Latin Amerie; 





Wartime Stimulus Results in lricreased Output in Twenty Latin 


American Countries. 


Bulk of Expansion 


‘ for Domestic Consumption. 


Shoemakers in the other Americas, 
like those in the United States, have 
achieved new production records under 
wartime stimulus to home manufactur- 
ing and markets. The other Americas 
are using more of their raw materials 
in domestic plants. Loss of imported 
shoes and preoccupation of British and 
North American manufacturers with 
war orders have contributed to expan- 
sion of shoe production in Latin Amer- 
ica. Some export trade has been devel- 
oped, particularly by Argentina and 
Mexico, but the bulk of the expansion 
in output is for domestic consumption. 

In 1942, shoe production in Latin 
America rose to a record total of about 
73,300,000 pairs, according to figures of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. This compares with 62,500,000 
pairs in 1941 and 58,500,000 in 1940. 
Activity in shoemaking, as in textiles 
and other home industries, results part- 
ly from increased purchasing power 
arising from heavy United States pur- 
chases of strategic materials and devel- 
opment of new hemisphere production, 
such as rubber, quinine and fibers. 
These developments in some countries 
are favorably reflected in employment 
and wages. Shoes are among the first 
goods of everyday use to benefit from 
higher employment, payrolls and better 
prices for basic export commodities. 
Leather shoes are reported to have 
come into wider demand, as workers 
change from the commonly-used alpar- 
gatas, a sandal-like footwear, and from 
other local types of footwear. 





Now Serving Uncle Sam 





Philadelphia, Pa.—Philip Barsh is now 
serving Uncle Sam in the Navy. For many 
years he was connected with the firm of 
Barsh & Ceasar, shoe wholesalers, here, 
where he was in business with his father. 





The following table shows estimated 
1942 leather shoe production in the 
other Americas: 


(Thousands of Pairs) 
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Hides are available for shoe produc- 
tion in sufficient quantities in most of 
the countries to the South. Some of 
them produce shoes both on a mass pro- 
duction scale in factories and by hand. 

In Argentina, for example, there are 
less than 50 sizable shoe factories, but 
an additional 2000 small establish- 
ments make shoes, according to the 
Argentina Shoe Industry Association. 

Peru’s domestic leather industry has 
expanded until it not only meets the 
needs of Peru’s shoe factories but 
also produces substantial quantities 
of leather gloves, handbags, picture 
frames, hand luggage and book covers. 
In Southern Peru a-large tannery man- 
ufactures a general line of leather 
goods, and has established retail stores 
in Lima, Arequipa and Tacna. 

The domestic leather industry in 
Chile has grown in size and importance 
in recent years. Use of hides and skins 
within the country has increased. 

In Mexico the most important foot- 
wear development has been growth of 
huarache sales abroad. It is estimated 
3,000,000 pairs were exported in the 
first six months of 1943. Huaraches 
are made chiefly by hand in small shops. 
Traditionally each village has its own 
design. Recently, however, export styles 
have been partially standard. 

For two years, Uruguay’s shoe indus- 
try had been adequately supplying the 
domestic market. 

The last decade has been marked by 
steady expansion of shoe manufactur- 
ing facilities in the other Americas 
Many plants have been built, and much 
shoe machinery has been imported from 
the United States, Germany, Great 
Britain and France. 
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‘220 KEEP Grached CLEAN USE Srached CORRECTLY 
- 4,010 
. 1,225 
. 1,250 Clean brushes last longerand do Weeks or even months of wear THIS 
176 better work. Hold a wet sponge can be added or taken from the 
- 1,17 to the face of the revolving life of a power brush depending 
. 1,065 brush until dry and hardened on the treatment it receives. The 
. 2,100 sediment or stain is softened best and most economical gum- 
» produe and removed. Brushes washed ming and staining is accom- 
mest af while spinning on the shaft plished with the tip end of the 
Some of throw out the water and keep bristle or hair. “Burying” the 
nass pro- it from entering the construc- shoe in the brush turns brush 
by hand. tion at the hub where it could material at a sharp angle, weak- 
‘here are cause warping or swelling: ens it and causes it to wear out 
ries, but Power brushes should be clean- faster. Too much pressure can 
stablish- ed at least twice a day. also mat down the hair or bris- 
to the tles causing them to cut against 
ociation. each other. 
stry has 
ceis te | USE ALL OF THE Geach 
‘ies but 
-— Another way to get maximum 
- covers. service from a power brush is to 
ry man- move the shoe from side to side, 
leather utilizing the entire face. Avoid 
il stores continual use of one spot as a 
hollow will be worn and the full 
stry in efficiency of the brush destroy- 
ortance ed. Reversing the brush at inter- 
id skins valsalso aids in obtaining longer 
d. more even wear. Use brushes 
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correctly and before discarding 
one, make sure that it has given 
all possible production. 





AAD TS Brushes not in use should be kept in a dry 


box, closet or storeroom with plenty of 
moth repellent. Bristle and hair are both 
favorite foods of the moth. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
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ATTENTION, RETAIL SHOE SALES 

MEN: There is a wonderful opportunity in 
Health Spot Shoe Shops for men with shoe re- 
tailing experience who are capable of assuming 
responsibility and taking complete charge of 
store operations. Unlimited earnings under lib- 
eral profit-sharing plan. Ability to fit shoes 
properly and make friends of customers are 
important qualifications. Here’s chance to cap- 
italize on your ability. Address: HEAI.TH 
SPOT SHOE SHOPS, INC., Industrial Ave- 
nue, Danville, Illinois. 





S HOE SALESMAN. THE SCHOLL MFG. 
CO., INC., world’s largest makers of Foot 
Aids, offers exceptional opportunity for a man 
draft exempt, seeking permanent position. Shoe 
sales experience necessary; good salary while in 
training; broad opportunity for advancement: 
vacations with pay; group insurance. Good 
character and reference required. Write O. R. 
Forberg, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Il. 





LASTING ROOM, MAKING ROOM, 


FOREMAN 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
APT BROS. MFG. CO. 


30 Cross St. (Off Lansdowne St.) 
Cambridge, Mass. 











HOE SALES LADY, experienced. High 

grade family Shoe Store. Five day week. 
Good salary. BLITZ, 1346 DEVON AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


INE OPPORTUNITY FOR MAN IN 

WELL ESTABLISHED FACTORY mak- 
ing Women’s Compo Novelty Shoes; good 
knowledge of purchasing supplies, findings. One 
with Eastern residence and experience required. 
State salary expected and when available. All 
replies treated confidential. References neces 
sary. Address #853, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 
10 High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


UPERINTENDENT with experience in the 

manufacture of Women’s Play Shoes, good 
organizer and production man, suited to handle 
labor successfully, needed promptly by leading 
California shoe factory making 1,000 pairs daily. 
Address with personal data, experience and 
salary requirements to Box #852, care Boot & 
Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
7.x. 2 


ETAIL SHOE MANAGER —high grade 
Ladies’ Shoe Department; permanent posi- 
tion; must be experienced fitting corrective foot- 
wear—U pstate New York—$50.00 plus bonus. 
Give complete details in your reply. Address 
#851, care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














MANAGERS WANTED 


ANAGERS WANTED: For Medium Price 

Well Established Family Shoe Stores. 
Openings in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and 
Ohio. Prefer married men between 30 and 50. 
Must have clean record. Salary and Bonus. 
When replying give draft status. Applicants in 
Illinois apply to E. LA Box #623, 
loomington, Illinois: in Indiana to R. 
SHIGLEY, Miller- Jones Company, Vincennes, 
Indiana: in Michigan to F. P. McINTYRE, 
Box 107, Marshall, Michigan; in Ohio to F. 
C. GROVE, Box #658, Columbus 16, Ohio. 











SELL US 


FOR CASH 
AND RATION CURRENCY 
YOUR SURPLUS SHOES 
WE BUY BETTER GRADES 
ANY QUANTITY—WRITE 
OR WIRE .- WE can give as reference 


any of the 15 leading St. Louis factories 


M. K. WEIL SHOE Co. 


1326 Washington Ave., St. Louis 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





SELL YOUR SURPLUS STOCKS 


to 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC. 
established 1915 
We buy surplus or complete stocks of shoes frog 
retailers, jobbers and manufacturers. 
Visit our new warehouses 

108-110 Duane Street, New York 

Phone: WOrth 2-5377 and 5378 and 5379 














SHOE EXECUTIVE 


WE WILL BUY FOR 


CASH 


RETAIL SHOE STORES 
AND PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY 
120 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Phone Lembard 2062 

















Top-Notch 
Shoe Executive 


Desires New Connection 


Now connected with chain of department stores, 
doing gill shoe buying, merchandising, advertis- 
ing, field work, etc., in medium-priced grades in 
all classifications. Many years of experience 
covers all grades and all phases of the shoe busi- 
ness. Particularly well versed in Women's Nov- 
elty field. For personal reasons unhappy in pres- 
ent position, desires connection doing similar 
work with live-wire organization offering future 
and financial return in exchange for hard work, 
intelligence, experience and 1 all-around 

Draft exempt, age 39, married. Will 
consider any proposition in keeping with above 
qualifications. What have you? 


Address 843, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 








1627 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


SHOES WANTED 


Convert Your Surpluses 
Into Cash and Coupons 


Wire, phone or write today 
BARIS SHOE CO., INC. 


79-81 Reade St., New York, N.Y. 
Phone WOrth 2-5180 











LINE WANTED 


ANTED: By an Outstanding Salesman—- 

Line for Virginia, West Virginia, North 
and South Carolina. Twenty years in territory; 
eleven years with one firm. A-1 Reference. 
Address #854, care Boot & Shoe Reogeeets 100 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N 





ANTED FOR WYOMING Li of Un- 

rationed Playshoes, Novelty House Slippers, 
Children’s Shoes, Women’s Sport Oxfords, Me- 
dium Grades—Available October Ist. Straight 
Commission. Write: Box 932, RIVERTON, 
WYOMING. — 
WANTED: B BY WEST COAST SALESMAN, 

Unrationed Play Shoes; Factory Line, 
Better Grade Preferred. Splendid acquaintance 
with all trade. Address #850, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
N.Y 








SIDE LINE SALESMAN WTD. 








ALESMAN CALLING ON DEPARTMENT 
AND SHOE STORES in the Metropolitan 
area of New York with a line of imported 
English Shoe Polish. Side line on straight com- 
mission basis. Write: HAUSER & REISE- 
FELD, INC., 33 Spruce Street, New York City. 
ALESMAN wanted in the State of Florida 
to carry as a sideline women’s shoes for 
wholesaler. Address #846, care Boot & Shoe 
a. 100 East 42nd Street New York 17, 











WE BUY 
SURPLUS AND COMPLETE STOCKS 
OF BETTER GRADE SHOES 
FOR CASH AND RATION CURRENCY 
SHORT LEASES ASSUMED 


YOUR NAME AND BRAND 
PROTECTED 


IRVIN RUBIN, INC. 
“The House of Jobs” 
89 READE STREET 


New York City 
Phone BARCLAY 17-7887 











WE BUY 


SHOE STORES 


FOR CASH 
BARSH & CEASAR 


31 N. 4th S?# 
Phone MARket 1446 


Philodelphio, Pe 





address should be counted. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted’. advertisement is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. 
Minimum charge, 75 cents. For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge, $1.25. 
When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. 


The rate for all dispiay classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 46 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 


all Advertisements for this page must be in our New York Office 10 days preceding publication date. a 


In all other cases each word of the 
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FIT COMES FIRST 


with the original 
SHOE DOCTOR SHRINKERS 





' 
FOOT COMFORT easily | 
provided for hard-to-fit or 
abnormal feet. Our Shoe 
Doctor Shrinkers when used 
with our specially pre- 
pared fluids, give the 
proper fit to shoes which 
fit large around the top, 
~ slip at the heel, or gap at 
the sides. Any fullness or 
wrinkles in leather or fab- 
ric are easily shrunk with- 
out harm. 























5m 5 


Special combination offer $32.50 (fluids 
included in above prices). 


Sead your order or write for detail information. 


E. C. SMELTZER CO. 


121 E. Sist Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


ANY 
ia, Pa, 
















POSITION WANTED 








ATTENTION! DEPARTMENT STORE 
OFFICIALS! Here is YOUR opportunity 
to secure the services of a top grade retail 
shoe buyer; 18 years’ successful experience 
merchandising and buying Women’s, Men’s and 
Children’s Shoes. Thorough and practical 
knowledge department store operations and shoe 
markets. Excellent connections with many fine 
shoe manufacturers. Now gainfully employed 
but desires change, with a progressive organiza- 
tion that can recognize merits and pay accord- 
ingly. Age 38; Married; One child; draft de- 
ferred — Classification 3A-H. Address 2849, 
care Boot & Shoe Recorder, 100 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y 











ASSISTANT TO BUYER OR STOCK MAN- 
*” AGER in large organization; fifteen years 
in present position; knowledge of merchandising. 
References. Address #855, care Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, 209 South State St., Chicago 4, II. 














Government Men on 


Chicago Program 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54] 





“In order properly to understand 
this problem, some consideration should 
be given to the purpose of shoe ration- 
ing,” declared Mr. Stephenson. “The 
purpose is two-fold. First to distrib- 
ute equitably that footwear which rep- 
resents basic necessity, and second, to 
conserve for such equitable distribution 

shoe materials and essential man- 
power. Basic materials mean primar- 
ily leather and rubber,” he concluded. 

Henry M. Spelman, Jr., as chief of 
the Shoe and Leather Products Section 
of OCR, is the central representative 

Civilian needs in the shoe and 











field, securing the total allot- 

os ment of such materials to be used for 
2. s, and coordinating civilian sup- 
ne With military supplies. Through 
experience in supplying essential 

Be somata materials to the industry, 
Sained a practical understanding 


October 1, 1943 
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_. “THE BOSS’ IDEA OF FUN 
is SOLID COMFORT” 


“Boss”, I wagged the ot 

lay is bad for man an 
* Well, I hadn't more th 
ash than off I plunged. 1 figure 
prget those Eron 


her day, “all work and no 
d dog. Let's get out for 
an got the Boss on 
d I'd give him such 
ic Arch Cookies that give the feet 


and those Etonic counters that he 


real suspension ar\h suppor . ies ead and lower salkie 60 mocthat 


had specially desig ed to hug t 


comfort fitting. YO 





feet are \uppo 
our Eton 
rib steel 
Ankle-Fitting 









18 STYLES IN STOCK 
Some Styles 5-18, AAA-EEE 





Send for details of Etonic Arch franchise 


and localized advertising. 


Well\I got bim home 
breatwhat do you t ; 
7 it! A man can take any 
jem in SOLID COMFORT. Te work on 
SOLID COMFORT features. . 


onic Shanks . « | 
 panwer"—te was off again folks! 


think I succeeded? 
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: ‘d. all excited? “Archie, 
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. those double- 
. those 7-Eyelet Lacing Stay 


Made in the bootshop of CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY, Brockton, Mass. Custom Bootmokers since 1876 


of manufacturing in the shoe indus- 
try where he is so favorably known. 

The over-all objective of the Office of 
Civilian Requirements is to establish 
as high a standard of living for the 
civilian as is consistent with the maxi- 
mum war effort and, to that end, to 
coordinate civilian and military sup- 
plies. 

“The OCR is intensively concerned 
with distribution and with the welfare 
of the distributive trades,” said Mr. 
Spelman. “Part of its responsibility is 
to see that when shoes and leather prod- 


ucts have been manufactured they are 
distributed to the points where they are 
most needed.” 

“Shortages are bound to occur, but 
we can do much to steer supplies to- 
ward the most essential needs and steer 
the shortages in the direction where 
they will do the least damage,” Mr. 
Spelman said. 

Capacity attendance is expected to 
greet these War Conference speakers. 
The National Shoe Fair has arranged 
for luncheon tickets to be sold in ad- 
vance of the two luncheon meetings. 















































































Retail Trade Review 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 62] 


“young” shoes, highly styled, report 
that with their customers these are re- 
taining favor, and high ‘heels are 
popular in spite of an increased 
amount of walking. Customers of this 
store are not particularly interested in 
price brackets, but are looking for the 
shoe that is smart and is becoming 
to the leg and foot. This store has 
excellent display facilities and builds 
extremely smart window displays 
which draw customers who are look- 
ing for high style fashion shoes. 

The Field-Schlick shoe department, 
which carries quality shoes only, has 
. been showing a collection of alligator 
shoes which have met with excellent 
response. A recent store display in 
a shadow box along a main traffic 
lane was composed entirely of the al- 
ligator shoes in a variety of styles. 
These shoes are popular with tweed 
street costumes. 

Cook’s finds that Scotch Grain in 
the heavier shoe for Fall and Winter 
is making a strong appeal to men. 
Men are definitely looking for the 
longer wearing shoe, and quality is 
the big selling point in almost all of 
the sales. Economy in initial purchase 
is not considered, because most men 
are sold on the idea of economy 
through longer wear. 

All stores in this vicinity are giving 
much thought to the display of shoes. 
Both in store and window displays 
tend to accent the completeness of 
stocks of many varieties of shoes. 
Many stores report that since ration- 
ing shoe sales are higher than they 
were before. This is a logical con- 
dition because many more persons are 
working in this area than formerly. It 
is not only because there is more 
money here, but both men and women 
who work need more than one type of 
shoe. The shoe for work for the per- 
son who is on his feet all day must be 
quite different in type from that for 
his recreation hours. So variety of 
styles carried is brought out by the 
store which wishes to gain in sales 
from purchasers of both types. 

Very large window displays are 
made. Shoes are tied-in with every 
type of garment promotion. Shoe de- 
partments are brought into prominent 
location in the store. Redecoration 
and remodeling have been frequent to 
give the best service possible and to 
bring the departments sharply to the 
foreground. Specialized shoe shops 
are stressing window displays as 
much as department stores, with fre- 
quent changes to accent the varieties 
carried. 
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TO ADVERTISERS IN THIS 


ALLIED KID COMPANY, New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
ALLIED STORES CORPORATION, New York City 
AMERICAN OAK LEATHER CO. . 
ARNOFF SHOE CO., INC., New York City .. 
ARNOLD, M. N., SHOE CO., So. Weymouth, Mass. 
BARIS SHOE COMPANY, New York City 
BARSH & CEASAR, Philadelphia, Pa. 
BASS, G. H., & CO., Wilton, Me. . 
BECKWITH MFG. CO., Dover, N. H. 
CADIE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., New York City 
CAMITTA SHOE COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
COMPO SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, Mass. . 
DEWEY & ALMY CHEMICAL CO., Cambridge, Mass. . 
DIXON-BARTLETT CO., Baltimore, Md. ........... 
DOUGLAS, W. L., SHOE CO., Brockton, Shen. ; 
EATON, C. A., CO., Brockton, Mass. .. 
ENDICOTT-JOHNSON SHOE CORP., Endicott, N. . 
EVANS, JOHN R., & CO., Camden, N. J. 
FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
GALLUN, A. F., & SONS, CORP., Milwaukee, Wis. ... 
GERBERICH-PAYNE SHOE CO., Mount Joy, Pa. 
GOODWILL SHOE CO., Holliston, Mass. 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, O. 
HOOD RUBBER CO., DIV. OF B. F. GOODRICH, Wstestem, Mass. 
HUBSCHMAN, E., & SONS, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. : 
— § & BA. SB oe. aa we 
JOHNSTON & MURPHY, Newark, N. J. . 
JONES & VINING, INC., Brockton, Mass. .. 
KEITH, GEORGE E., CO., Brockton, Mass. 
KIEFER, EDGAR S., TANNING CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
KIRSCH-BLACHER CO., INC., New York City 
KISTLER LEATHER CO., Boston, Mass. 
KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN CO., Cincinnati, O. 
LEVOR, G., & CO., INC., New York City .... 
MARXMILLER, H. C., Los Angeles, Cal. .......... 
MILLER, I., & SONS, INC., Long Island City, N. Y. 
MILLER, O. A., TREEING MACHINE CO., Plymouth, N. H. 
MILLER SHOE CO., THE, Cincinnati, O. ................ 
MOULTON & BARTLEY, INC., St. Louis, Mo. 
MUSEBECK SHOE COMPANY, Danville, Ill. 
OHIO LEATHER COMPANY, Girard, O. ...... ee 
PANTHER-PAMCO RUBBER CO., Chelseo, Mass. 
PETERS SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
PIERCE, C. S., CO., Brockton, Mass. Psat 
ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, St. Louis, Mo. .. 
RUBIN, IRVIN, New York City "ee 
SANDLER BROS. SPECIALTY CO., Boston, Mass. ....... 
SCHOLL MFG. CO., THE, Chicago, Ill. . 
SELBY SHOE CO., THE, Portsmouth, O. 
SMELTZER, E. C., CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
SUPERIOR SHOE CO., Chicago, Ill. . 
TAYLOR, E. E., CORP., Boston, Mass. = 
UNITED LAST COMPANY, Boston, Mass. ...... 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORP., Boston, ay 
WEIL, M. K. SHOE CO., St. Louis, Mo. ...... 
WEYENBERG SHOE MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
WINTHROP SHOE COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
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